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hey have 
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es it was diffe 
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In Maryland a 


political 


n was brought 

i rebellion against 
Gorman. In 
inheard-of happened: 
vent Re} ublican’ as are- 


senator 


candidate 
governor who proclaimed him- 


free silver 


ke to the Democratic 
coinage. 
city the reformers were 
ight alesson in party organiza- 
n | tl success of 


‘Tammany in 
the earnest but unorgan- 


of all the elements seek- 

79 vovernment. Utah voted 
the Union asa state, 

nga constitution which for- 


lygamy, while the 


hurch rides into political 

the new state on an alliance 

e party which carried the 

ts candidates on Tues- 

For an ‘off year,’ the elec- 
AT 


sually interesting. 


n Massachusetts, undoubt- 
the most interesting feat- 

ection was the expres- 
is to the desirability 
the right to vote in 
ections. The vote on 
vas essentially a vote 
t six per cent of the 
he voting age took the 
w€ to register; and not one in 


‘Ss Cast on the suffrage 
Nwasaw 





man’s vote. Yet 
»,000 people voted for the 
ind less than 185,000 


Here is substan- 
for the suffrag- 
we the majority 
>, Woman suffrage does not 
lguidicene ——, when it faces the 
ek ad “om ‘Nat 108,000 citizens, 
sulfrage Bye approve of the 
portant § ‘nd there is another im- 

act which appears on an 
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examination of this 1s 


the returns; 
that the adverse opinion in this case 
is given by the vote of the cities. 
In the the 


districts 


towns especially in 


small towns, the country 
the suffrage vote is very large in pro 
portion to the anti sullrage vote. A 
large number of towns were carried 


for suffrage by emphatic majorities, 


} 


Indeed, the suffragists lost a 


= 


great 
opportunity when they neglected to 
push the referendum. It looks as if 
they might have carried the state on 


this issue with proper ettort. 


HE fact that an American girl’s 
mind was attracted to a suitor 
who represents an ancient race and 


a responsible position has been 
warped by flippant writers intoa 
degrading bargain for a title. Is it 
strange that one who has_ been 


brought up among our gilded youth 
watched their ambitions 


their careers should be 


and 
inclined to 


and 


favor a young man who, deservedly o1 
not, inherits the opportunity for pub 
a landlord 
and many important functions which 


lic service, the duties of 


can not be shirked and _ which 
will afford her a chance to be 
something and to do some 
thing by his side; more than to 


spend great sums of money, to plan 
elaborate amusements and to wear 
The Duke of 
Marlborough may be no better, he 
is certainly not worse, than most of 
our ‘leisure class ;’ but few of 
them have learned that trusteeship 
of their possessions and their birth- 
right, such as is absolutely forced 
upon an English nobleman and 
which opens to the future Duchess a 
real career. 


gorgeous clothing? 


how 


te’ introduction of electricity as 

a motive power on the Erie 
Canal marks an era in the history of 
that form of inland watertransporta 
tion. ‘The canal is the most ancient 
of all commercial contrivances for 
this purpose, but it stopped short in 


its development long ago, when 
beasts were substituted for men to 


drag the boats. Everything else 
has found improvement through 
modern invention, but the slow and 
patient mule is the locomotive of 
the canal boat in this generation as 
in generations gone. The experi- 
ment with trolley motors last week 
changesall this. ‘The boats are moved 
faster, more of them, more heavily 
loaded. ‘The capacity of the canal 
is increased, and a new value and 
importance is given the internal 
water ways. 
T the meeting of the Massachu 
setts Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion in this city last Wednesday, 
Capt. William A. Gile of Worcester 
read a paper on Maximilian in Mex- 
ico, in which he described the with- 
drawal of the French and Imperial 
forces from Mexico, and the capture 
and execution of Maximilian. Capt. 
Gile speaks from personal observa- 
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that his- 
torical episode, which has a peculiar 
interest at the present moment, 
when the Monroe Doctrine has come 
so prominently to the front again. 
We shall print a part of Capt. Gile’s 
interesting paper next week. 


tion and participation in 


* bape tape has its triumph in the 
experience ol those citizens 
who hastened to pay an income tax 
last Spring. ‘Their number was not 
large, but it served at the time as an 
example of promptness in meeting 
the obligations of citizenship, and of 
public spirit in taking up their share 
of the general burden with cheerful 
ness. ‘They paid their money into 
the ‘lreasury of the United States. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that the government 
had no right to take that money. 
But to this day not a dollar of this 


tax, which was paid and received 
under a mistake, has been returned 
to its owners. This is not dishon 


esty on the part of Uncle Sam; he 
does not mean to keep the money. 


It is simply red tape, with which 
the money is tied up for no one 
knows how long. 
HE recent successes of the Ath 
letic and Boat Clubs suggests 
that among their members 
young men who have completed 
their studies and often have abun 
dant leisure, while their constitu- 
tions are settled—the future cham 
pions of field and flood may be 


sought, rather than among under- 
graduates, who neither physically 
nor mentally can affordto give them 
selves so entirely to the pursuit of 
sport. 


MANNERS. 
HERE is an old story, probably 
true, of an English dame school, 
that upon the little sign where the 
terms were stated, there was the im- 
portant appendix: 

“Them as larns 
pence more.” 

The plan was excellent, and the 
proverbial good manners of English- 
men show us of how much 
has been. 

There is another story of a mid- 
shipman in the English navy, who 
was shut up fora day in his cabin, 
with instructions to prepare an 
official report as to the manners and 
customs of the Tooratoola Islands, 
or some similar savage group. After 
twelve hours, his comrades broke in 
on his retirement, to find that he 
had only written thus far: 

“As for manners they have none, 
and their customs are very filthy.” 

It seems worth while to recur to 
these_old stories —old enough to be 
in Joe Miller’s jest book —in in- 
quiring where training in manners 
comes in America. Whose business 
is it to see about the good manners 
of our young people? ‘There was 
once a time, as the present genera- 
tion may be surprised to hear, when 


manners, two- 
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the good manners of 
attracted the notice and 


strangers, 


our people 


respect of 


Things have changed now. ‘Take 
the terrible test of the open street- 


car. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the woman who 
the end of the seat refuses to 


in, to make room for a 


sits at 

move 
new 
He must tread on her 
her bird cage, her hat box, and 
paper of sausages when he 
and 


pas- 
senger. feet, 
her 
enters, 
again when he 
If you questioned her about 
her holding the fort thus, she would 
say with an aggrieved air, on a high 
key of voice, that she had a _ better 
right to the seat than he, and that 
she was not going to give up her 
rights for any one, much less for a 
man, andthat she did not care what 
happened to him. 

Now this remark may be wise or 
not, but neither the remark 
resistance indicates good 
\ gentleman, since the 


must do so 
lea ves. 


the 
manners. 
time of 
the New Testament, has been a man 
‘who yields something of his rights.’ 
The same definition applies toa lady. 
And the mere fact that the car 
woman asserts her right shows that 
she has not been trained to good 
manners. Probably 
been trained toany. 

Now no man, as a man, need be 
conceited when he reads this. Not 
long since a young lady from Paris 
entered a Boston car, to find stand- 
ing-room only. Allright ; she stood. 
Soon aman and woman left. She 
sat down, as it happened, in the 
man’s seat. Car starts. Man returns, 
having left only to escort his part- 
ner to the pavement. ‘‘Madam,” to 
the French lady, “that is my seat.” 
He takes it and sits down! 

Now they say that the people of 
Paris are very rude, and I think they 
are. But this could not have hap- 
pened there. 


nor 


she has not 


I see, right and left, in those 
newspapers, almost the majority, 


which are under English direction, 
the statement that nobody in “Eng- 
land now says ‘Sir’ in speaking to 
anybody. At the same time I ob- 
serve that such Americans are ridi- 
culed, as still use this old fashioned 
phrase in addressing an older _per- 
son or a superior in position. We 
are now taught, for instance, that 
an American boy is fresh or green 
if he says ‘Sir’ to his teacher. 

Well, as to this, ‘Sir’ was good 
manners in New ‘Testament times, 
when a boy spoke to his father, or a 
patient to his physician. I confess 
that if we are to test the manners of 
the two nations by such a standard 
as this, I wish it might prove that 
the American boy generally ‘abates 
something from his right’ so far as 
to show that he knows he has supe- 
riors. But I am not myself troubled 
by observing too many people, who, 
even in form, are too respectful. 

I met the other day in Boston a 
boy with a heavy parcel which had 
been misdirected. He had been 
told to go into the first alleyway ‘on 
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the left’ from Winter Street, instead 
of to the first ‘on the right.’ The 
address was to a well-known firm, 
but he was fresh and did not know 
it. So I took him 
him on his way, and he found the 
place. But it never occurred to him 
that he was to thank me. He never 
expressed any sort of thanks. His 
place was to go to that place, and 
he went there. 
have gone to thank the sign-painter 
as me. 

When I buy a paper on a railway 
train, I always read it carefully, and, 
when the newsboy passes me again, 
I give it back to him, saying, ‘“ Some 
one else may like this.” In twenty 
instances, when I have done this, 
this summer, one boy only has re 
ognized the fact that I did it In 
the other nineteen cases, the boy 
has accepted the paper without a 
smile, a nod, a wink, or a word 

A few days ago | took my seat in 
the street car with a bag of peaches. 
l ate one myself, and asked the boy 
next me to eat one. ‘This he did 
gladly, | think. But it never oc- 
curred to him to thank me bya word 
or sign, or to show that I had given 
him any pleasure. 


back, started 


He would as soon 


Allihis belongs to the school of 
manners which one sees illustrated 
every day in the street-car. A gen- 
tleman rises and gives his seat to a 
woman, 
a woman. ‘He ebates somewhat 
from his right.’ In nineteen cases 
out of twenty she takes it without a 
word or sign, I do not say of thanks, 
but of recognition. If a dog left 
the seat she would probably say 
more, 

This comes, I think, though I am 
not sure, from bad training, not 
from no training 
person wholly untrained would re 


He does it because she is 


For, naturally, a 


cognize the courtesy of the man. But 
1 think that, in the poorer boarding 
schools of America, girls are taught 
definitely that they must not recog- 
nizs even the presence of a man un 
less he has been introduced to them, 
by letter or personally, unless, in 
deed, he be the other side of the 
counter, or be some one from whom 
service may be demanded, as from a 
doctor, a dentist, a conductor, ora 
sexton. In other cases, I think, the 
girl is taught that it is immodest to 
recognize the existence of a man, 
Last Sunday | went to church, to 
the church nearest to my house. It 
is not that in which I preach. We 
were not many, for it was summer, 
perhaps ahundred. As I left, a 
little late, six women who had come 
out before me were waiting on the 
sidewalk. ‘They all looked at me 
not to say stared at me—as I passed, 
as was their right. On my part, I 
had never been presented to one of 
them. Still, we had been singing 
the same hymns and praying to the 
same God, we had been in one house 
of worship; and, probably from 
some inherited instinct, as my 
ancestors in the Crusades would 
have done, I touched my hat as I 
passed them, But not one of the 
six moved an eye-lid to show that 
she saw me—that there was a man 
passing her who had thus presumed 
on a common descent from. Eve. 
Had they been wax women, or had 
I been a caterpillar, they could not 
have appeared more unconscious. 
This, and the omission in the car, 
come, I think, from the boarding- 
school rule—which is wrong—that 
a woman must not seem to know that 
there are any men in the world 
who have not been presented to her. 
The lack of manners is increasing 
in America. And how shall the 
children, now wholly ignorant, be 
taught? 
The stereotype answer is to rele- 
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gate such questions to the public 
day‘schools. ‘Order it into the 
schools, as you do temperance, and 
cooking, and the driving of nails.” 
| am doubtful about this. Good 
manners are not matters of intellect 
or of physical training. They be- 
long to conscience and theaffections. 
They are matters of the heart rather 
than of the head. 

I should rather, then, appeal to 
the directors of Sunday schools. 
Good manners belong to the code 
of virtues. They are not accom- 
plishments, they are duties. He 
commits high treason against virtue 
who makes it disagreeable. I see 
with great pleasure that the Salva 
tion Army understands this. In 
their capital book of instructions, 
prepared for their recruits, there are 
very good suggestions as to good 
manners And when you meet those 
recruits, you are sure that you meet 
gentlemen or ladies. 

Yet there are streets within half a 
mile of where I write, which I can 
not pass through without being sure 
of insult from the hulking boys who 
hang about on the sidewalks. All 


of these boys go to the publi 
schools. lhe truant officer would 
have them if they failed Ninety 


five in a hundred go to Sunday 
Could a portion of time 
there be better occupied than in 
asking them why they 
strangers or throw stones at them? 
Might they not at least be made to 
see that such conduct inflicts a stain 


schools. 


reyile 


on the form of religion in which 
they are educated ? 

lhousands of public school teach 
ers will read these words, and thi 


sands of them will say they are ill 
natured. May I ask one or two of 
them to ask their scholars whether 
it is thought mean-spirited to say, 
‘| thank you.’ It would be a good 
thing, in some vacant space of ten 
minutes, if the older boys and girls 
could be made to say what they 
think of the decline of manners 

But far better than such an 
appeal as this would be talks in the 
intimacy and tenderness of Sunday- 
school Have |! not hun- 
dreds of readers who will look at 
this article on Sunday morning, who 
are willing to tell their pupils in the 
Sunday-school what are some of the 
questions involved in it, and who 
are willing to guide them to right 
conclusions as they consider those 


questions ? 


classes. 


Epwarp EF. HALe. 


THE WOMAN AND THE NAIL. 


ROM time immemorial, not to go 
further back, Brute Man's fa- 
vorite sneer at Lovely Woman has 
been, “She can't drive a_ nail.” 
When he goes into detail, Brute 
Man remarks, “Did you ever see a 
woman try to drive a nail? She 
pounds her fingers, she makes deep 
dents in the air, but she bitterly 
neglects the nail. Now and then, 
after working earnestly but vainly 
allthe morning to drive it home, 
she manages to hit it a whack on 
the side which sends it slanting into 
the wood, and there it lies helplessly 
until a carpenter is summoned, who 
relieves it from its plight and with 
one or two dextrous, manly blows 
drives it straight home.”” We have 
all heard Brute Man talk like that; 
in fact, we have sometimes talked 
that way ourselves, although never 
for publication. One of the argu- 
ments which are brought against 
woman’s suffrage has the nail for 
its basis. ‘My fellow citizens, I put 
it to you, as people of common 
sense, would it be wise, would it be 
prudent to give the ballot to a sex 
which when it is bent upon hitting 


a nail misses it ninety-nine times 
out of a possible hundred and hits 
it on the bias the other time?”’ Thus 
from the anti-suffragist. 

Now, all this being so, an _ inci- 
dent of the late Lake Mohonk In- 
dian Conference is worth recalling. 
Just before recess at one of the ses- 
sions, Mr. A. K. Smiley, the well- 
beloved host, stated that in the 
afternoon a chalét on his grounds 
(and what exquisite grounds they 
are!) would formally be given the 
name of ‘Cleveland,’ just as other 
chaléts had been christened ‘Har- 
‘Arthur,’ ‘Garfield.’ Mr. 


Smiley added that he was going toask 


rison,’ 


Miss Rose Cleveland to drive the first 
nail into the tablet which would be 
placed upon the chalét and would 
request two other ladies who were 
present, the representatives of two 


other presidential administrations, 


to drive two other nails. These 
ladies were, he explained, Miss 
Hayes, a daughter of President 
Hayes, and Mrs. John E. McElroy, 
a sister of President Arthur, who 
was ‘the | dy of the White House’ 
during his term of office. Having 
said this much, Mr. Smiley being 
tempted of the devil proceeded to 


re-echo the old sneer, casting re 
flections upon the efficiency of God’s 
Best Gift to Man when the Best 
Gift has a hammer in her hand and 
yearns to hit a nail on its head. 
Well, the afternoon came and the 
tablet was placed in position and 
Miss Cleveland was handed a ham- 
mer and a nail 
proceed. 


ind requested to 
Proceed she promptly 
did, hitting the nail squarely on the 
head and driving it home with un 


erring aim. Then Mrs. McElroy’s 
turn came and she acquitted herself 
as well as Miss Cleveland; then 
Miss Hayes’s turn came and she ac 
quitte d herself as wellas Mrs. M« 
Elroy \ number of men beheld 
the performances of these three 
women and they agreed that there 
was nota professional male carpen 
ter on the continent who could have 
made a better job of that nailing 
than they did. Hearty congratula- 
tions poured in upon them from all 
sides, and they were assured that 
hereafter any attempt to impugn 
Lovely Woman’s treatment of the 
nail would be a dismal failure. As 
for Mr. Smiley, he was covered with 
shame and confusion of face as with 
a garment—say an extra long ulster 
of sack-cloth—and tendered the 
three a contrite apology. 

rhe incident might properly end 
here, but it doesn’t. At the even- 
ing’s session of the conference just 
before adjournment, a member 
a man—claimed the floor, and after 
expressing his gratification at the 
glorious vindication which the 
Woman who Nails had received that 
afternoon, he went on to say that no 
Bible student (here he turned and 
gave Mr. Smiley a_reproachful 
glance) would presume to suppose 
that the art of nailing could only be 
successfully practiced by Brute Man. 
Then by way of substantiating what 
he had asserted the speaker quoted 
from Judges iv, 21. “Then Jael, 
Heber’s wife, took a nail of the tent 
and took a hammer in her hand and 
went softly unto him [Sisera] and 
smote the nail into his temple and 
fastened it into the ground, for he 
was fast asleep and weary. So he 
died.” The speaker added that he 
was not to be regarded as an apolo- 
gist for Jael, still less as her cham- 
pion. Indeed, he would concede 
that it could be said of her, as was 
said of Lady Macbeth, that she 
might be a lady but she couldn't 
prove it by her conduct. He sim- 
ply desired to direct attention to the 
fact that this act of Jael’s attested 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


F. HALE. 


f Truth, 


Truth 


is come, Lik 
John xvi. 13. 


tts Spirit of Truth is the Spirit 
f God Itis what Paul al- 
calls the Holy Spirit. 

Holy Spirit it has been wor- 

1 separate Person in 

ns of the Christian religion. 
in this most pathetic 
it the supper, that the 


ruth vill 


| guide us into all 


\r ire always to re- 
idfastly he relies on 
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Here is the fulfillment of the cen- 
tral petition of the Lord’s prayer— 
its critical 


and essential petition 


that “Thy Will may be done on 
earth, as it is done in Heaven.” In 
proportion ‘as the Spirit of Truth 
comes into men’s lives and men’s 


affairs, they do God’s will, as pre- 
cisely 
shines, as the 
claims God’s ¢ 
Here are |< 
ibout their 
just so tar as 


as planets move, as the sun 
pro 


his love 


host of heaven 
reatness and 
yhn and Andrew, going 
Now, 
[ruth is 
in them, they both work with God 
ind as He works. 
of his work. 
And John, as | 


' 
he directs 


business. 


Spirit of 


} ' 
qaaity 


the 


They 
They fulfill 


ire a part 
his will. 
his appren- 


tices in the shop, or Andrew as he 


plants his corn in the field, does 
| 

God’s will on earth as it is done in 
heaven. They live and move and 
have their being in their 
God And | n them, he 

: 8 

works his wi DY i r hands, 1oves 
where they love, ind in. the i! Suc 
cess succeeds. 

For our daily lives, then, it is all 
important tha \V mber that 
the Spirit of Truth m spire 

ind we pecome I \ yVOorTKmen 

together with God Nor 1s oul 

view of our Saviour high enough, 

nor our sense of the Christian gos 
5 | 

pel grateful enough, unless we bear 


in mind the historical truth that he 


did open men’s eyes to the vision, 
and their hearts to the certainty, 
that they can live in God, and that 
God wishes to live in them. ‘This 
is the announcement made in the 
gospel from first to last It is made 
from the word Emmanuel—God with 
us n the beginning of Matthew, 
o the last prayer of the supper be 
fore he went to the garden of Geth 
semane. ‘T have made known to 
em thy name,and I will make it 
known.” 

Coming down to our age, what 
hinders the coming of the Spirit of 


fruth, the Spirit of the Living God, 
into my daily life and 
we do not pretend that God always 


is incarnate in us, or that we always 
1] 
ii 


yours? For 


find the promise rea 
We 
far 


y: 
have a that, so 


as verbal 


right to 
truth 
gress has been made in this matter 


Say 


y » i > 
goes, $ sme pro 


from those days when Cretes were 
known 
accept 


as liars, and no man would 
the word of Greeks or Car- 
thaginians. So the nations 
of German origin and of the North 
of Europe are concerned, the people 
of those American which 
spring from them, it may be said in 
general that children are taught to 
speak the truth; that men and 
women grow up speaking the truth. 


far as 


states 


In the commerce of such people it is 
said and expected that a merchant’s 
word must be as good as his bond. 
We have—alas !—to make an excep- 
tion sometimes to this general re- 
mark, when we speak of the indiffer- 
ence of the verbal 
truth, if a lie will fill the column or 
help out a sensation. but the mas 
ters of the press promise us loyally 
that if we will wait even the press 
shall come into line. 


press even to 


There are even theorists who tell 
us that the nations of northern ori- 
gin might safely abandon the legal 
provisions by which the whole com- 
munity comes to be to a certain ex- 
tent the endorser of a man’s prom- 
ises and compels him to keep them. 
Such theorists that the 
sense of honor is so profoundly in- 
stilled, that men cannot afford the 
risk of a reputation for untruth. I[ 
wish I dared say that there is such 
asense of the necessity of verbal 
truth among the nations and creeds 
of the Latin races or of Eastern 
Europe. But I do not believe it. 


suppose 


Still let us be grateful for what we 
have. ‘Truth in words is not every- 
thing, but it is something. Even 
for our present purpose, for our pur- 
pose of today, this requisition of 
verbal truth is a sort of measuring 
staff which is a standard for us, of 
what we mean and what we need, 
when we go deeper than words and 
demand absolute truth in demeanor, 
in character and in life. 

For instance, the word of an Eng 
glish merchant is, on the whole, re- 
spected through the world. The 
reputation for truth-telling, if the 
statement be made in words, holds 
to the that race, as to 
impress even savages. Yet, at the 
same time, there was a period when 
the great metal-working city of 
Birmingham had in its manufactures 
carried the arts of pretence, of imita 
tion, so far that 


men of so 


to speak of a Brum- 


magen bronze, or a Brummagen 
piece of plate, was to imply that it 
was not what it pretended to be. 
Here is a fair enough instance of 
what you mean when you speak of 
ruth in Life. want to 


bring the standard of manufacture, 


lor you 


if that is what you are caring for, 
so high that men shall know that 
the article they buy is what it pre 


tends to be. Or you want to bring 
your standard in packing goods for 
market up to the same level. As | 
said here the other day, the last 
screw in the last package of the last 
gross of the last box of a consign- 


ment of screws sent to Timbuctoo 
must be as good as the specimen 


screw of the sample by which they 
were all sold. 
in passing, that it was such a 
reputation which the handiwork of 
the Ameses made for itself, so that 
at this in the heart of Africa, 
among who never heard of 
\merica and know nothing of manu 
facture, 


One is glad to say 
today, 


hour 
men 
the four unknown letters, 
A M ES, as they see them stamped 
upon the handle of a shovel, are the 
symbol of truth. A man is glad to 
die when he can leave such a legacy 
of honor to his children. 

Now, when we talk of doing God’s 
will as it is done in the heavens, we 
mean that our daily work shall come 
up thus to absolute compliance with 
eternal principles. There shall be 
no sham more than there is in the 
stars. If there is varnish, it shall 
say thereis varnish. If itis veneer, 
it shall say it is veneer. 

Dear little Edith 
darling child at the kindergarten, 
who is blind and deaf and dumb, 
had it as one of her first duties to 
make her own bed in the morning. 
Dear child! she did not like to do 
it. So one day she only smoothed 
the pillow and drew the quilt craftily 
the rest and smoothed that, 
and so went off toher play. But by 
the time she reached the door, con- 
science had asserted itself: that is, 
the Spirit of Truth had_ spoken. 
She struck her own hand several 
times, by way of self punishment ; 
she went back to the bed, opened it 
and attacked her business more 
seriously. But again the temptation 
to play prevailed. She covered it 
all up a second time and made it 
look respectable, as they say, and 
again came tothe door. But, once 
more, the poor child had to punish 
herself for her falsehood, and the 
third time she did her duty. The 
Spirit of Truth conquered, and the 
lying spirits fled, discomfited. 

I do not see that, in daily life, 
any man lives up to that standard 
unless he tries to. I repeat the 
story of Edith Thomas, because it 
brings back to each of us the hourly 
temptations—what Carlyle calls the 
temptations of sham, of old clothes. 
They are the pretences of life; not 


Thomas, the 


over 
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verbal lies, but lies of behavior. To 
tise above that temptation one 
needs to have a standard. ‘That 


standard isthe regular, quiet, certain 
movement of God’s work. ‘As in 
Heaven,’ as ‘in the Heavens.’ 
Here is a board of directors. It is 
to meet at eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day. Five of them enter as the 
clock strikes. They are doing 
God’s will, with the precision of 
stars and plants and sunrise. ‘The 
other five, like those women in the 
parable, come ‘stumbling in after 
three minutes, six, or nine 
minutes, each probably with 
a good apology or excuse. Apology 
or excuse, all the same they cannot 
set back the Universe. So far as 
they are concerned, or the people 
who delayed them—the men who 
tore up the streets, or the driver 
some or all 
of them have delayed God’s work 
just so far. God’s will has not been 
done as the stars do it, or the buds 
the trees, or the corn when it 
ripens. It has not been done as it 
is done in the heavens. 

But we must not be satisfied with 
such small illustrations. What we are 
seeking for, as always, is the enlarge- 
ment of life. And we are trying to 
train to the habit of 
regarding life as something infinite 
indeed. It is a reality, of which the 
least detail may be governed, if we 
will let it be, by the same law as the 
largest. So is it that my John or 
Andrew, as he goes about his daily 
affair, may ‘ walk on air,’ asa strong, 
proud woman once said to me, She 
was describing the inspiration and 
exhilaration which she felt when she 
first felt that she was commissioned 
Almighty God for 
infinite gospel errands. A man may 
walk on air; he may‘ mount on 
wings as eagles; so he will run and 
not be weary, so he will walk and 
not faint.’ These are the images, 
you know, of the prophet Isaiah. 

Ido not know, and I dare not 
say, how early in life such resolu- 
tions may be taken. I have never 
known a person take them too early. 
[ do not believe in the theory that 
it is better for young life to run 
wrong for fifteen years, and then to 
turn of a sudden and set its course 
towards heaven. It is better for 
young men and maidens to ‘grow 
up as plants in their youth’; this is 
the charming phrase of David in 
one of his psalms—‘ They shall grow 
up as plants in their youth.’ Mr. 
Kmerson says, ‘‘ Milton, in early 
life, describes himself as being 
enamored of moral perfection. He 
did not love it morethan I]. Tkat 
which I cannot yet declare has been 
my angel from childhood until now. 
It has separated me from *men, it 
has watered my pillow, it has driven 
sleep from my bed, it has tortured 
me for my guilt, it has inspired me 
with hope.” That is the declara- 
tion in young life of a man who 
remembered no period in his boy- 
hood when he was not ‘enamored of 
moral perfection.’ This means that, 
so early as he could remember, he 
had highly resolved that he would 
do the will of God as it is done in 
heaven. Thus he welcomed the 
Spirit of Truth; the Spirit of Truth 
should be his guide, and he would 
trust himself to the infinite forces 
of the universe. 

Let your boy or girl start on that 


or 


whose cab broke down 


on 


ourselves 


by one of his 


career. Let her take her lessons at 
school, not worried by this proud 
thought that she shares God’s 


power ;—no—rather glad in the joy 
that she can ceitainly do them well. 
Let the boy make his autumn search 
for chestnuts, or let him mount his 
bicycle, with the simple determina- 
tion that what he does in chestnut- 
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hunting, or what he does in riding, 
shall be done as wellas it can be done. 
There shall be nothing shabby about 
it; he will not shirk, he will not 
leave to somebody else the hard 
work while he takes the soft places. 
Let her, and let him, so go forward 
in young life, in its duties or in its 
amusements, gladly accepting the 
universe, partners in the universe. 
She shall goto an evening party 
yes, to have a good time herself ; 
but also resolved that everybody 
else shall have a good time. He 
shall drill in the school battalion— 
yes, determined that he will be well 
up in the manual, but equally deter- 
mined that the battalion shall be 
well up in the manual. He will 
help James and George and Arthur, 
who are behindhand, as he would be 
glad to have Horace and Frank help 
him. ‘The law of the universe is 
that boys shall do as they would be 
done by, and he will be one of those 
boys. 

They shall leave school and enter 
on the wider career which 
they change into men and women. 
And she or he shall take this wider 
career, not as some poor mechanical 
function, which has marked 
out by any Lord High Chamber- 
lain, by any leader of the ‘four 
hundred,’ or by any other mechani- 
cal director. No. ‘They go God- 
led, into this life. 


comes as 


been 


undiscovered 
Why, it is as Columbus stepped upon 
his beautiful San Salvador. He 
knew God made him master of its 
fresh breezes, of its sweet perfumes, 
and he enjoyed the companionship 
of these who gathered around him. 
They are young; yes, and they have 
the omnipotence of youth. Happy, 
are they? Yes, and they enter 
blithely into the joy of the new life 
which unfolds to the right hand and 
to the left, with infinite possibilities. 
Every morning I will listen to see 
what the Spirit of Truth directs for 
that day. I will ask, confident, 
what counsel He has for me. This 
body of mine is made by His Law. 
I will learn what that Law is; and 
I will train my body. I will not 
drug it; I will not strain it; I will 
not neglect it. 

Such as he and she do not mean 
to be restricted by this function or 
by that habit. They do not mean 
to do this and that, simply because 
the rest do it. If the rest are right 
in doing it, all’s well; but if the 
rest are merely misled by a set of 
queer old moss-grown traditions, so 
much the worse forthem. “ That is 
not my way. I ask for the Spirit of 
Truth in every morning’s prayer ; 
here is the Spirit of Truth, and by 
the Spirit of Truth I live. Goe 
helps me in that way, and God 
helps me in no other.” ‘To that 
boy or girl, to that young man or 
young woman, life thus assumes 
gladness, power—yes, and victory, 
not conceived of by him who is 
thinking of himself, who is 
trying experiments with this flavor 
or that appetite. Alas, he who is 
trying experiments with flavors or 
appetites, has already sold himself 
to Satan. 

One sees now and then—one sees 
often, as we are glad to say—men in 
the vigor of active life, who hardly 
know it themselves, perhaps, but 
who are thus going and coming as 
integral parts of the universe of God, 
because they are engaged in his 
business and are doing his work. 
‘When he, the Spirit of Truth, shall 
come, he shall guide you into all 
truth.’ You see men in the legisla- 
ture and in Congress, whom no 
shyster thinks of approaching with 
his bribes. It is perfectly known 
that such men go and come, alive 
with a higher life than that which is 
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governed by appetite or ambition. 
‘They have stood on the pinnacle 
of the Temple, they have seen all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and they 
have said, “Get thee behind me‘ 
Satan! I will worship the Lord my 
God, and him only will I serve.” 
We are always thus falling back on 
these simplest texts the texts, of 
the greatest trials and the greatest 
victories, and this we ought to do. 
‘That is, we must not shape our lives 
on the little maxims of convention 
or fashion—on those petty receipts 
for life, shall I say, which say that 
honesty is the best policy. We 
must assert our infinite privilege and 
use our infinite power, ‘The astrono- 
mer watches the occultation of a 
satellite of Jupiter, millions on 
millions of miles away, because he 
would find whether this little 
brook in the valley is on this side or 
that side of a given parallel. But 
that comparison, of millions of miles 
of the universe against the furlong 
or two of our earthly measurements, 
fails to serve us. 


out 


It is even nothing, 
when we remember how the child of 
God, for the 
hours between breakfast and dinner, 
may live in God’s life, may work out 
God’s purposes, and so may enjoy 
God’s omnipotence. ‘ When he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all truth.’ 

I asked what hinders the coming 
of the Spirit of ‘Truth into my life or 
yours? Jesus says squarely, “ When 
he shall come he shall lead you into 
all Truth.” 

nay, 


the management of 


And all history shows 
y, Our own tender memories 
and friendships show—that he knew 
what We see 
led by the Spirit of 


good God 


he said. lives 


he 


loving 


some 
Truth. 
himself leads a 
child along. 

Why not always ? one asks. 
is not will 


in heaven? 


Why 


God’s always done on 


earth as Because if I 
choose to shut my eyes I cannot see 
the horizon. Because if I choose to 
beat a drum [| cannot hear the 
thrush or the glad breath of the 
south wind in the forest. 
if | choose to benumb my taste 
with coca or with ether I cannot 
taste the flavor of the peach, I can- 
not smell the perfume of the rose. 
lama child of God, and so I can 
choose—choose to see or to be 
blind. I can listen, or I can refuse 
to hear. 

But I may open my heart to the 
Holy Spirit. I may live as an 
Immortal lives. I may make all 
around me glad, because I take the 
Spirit of Truth for my spirit. I may 
help forward all who are weak be- 
cause I accept the almightiness of 
God. 


Because 


CROMWELL’S HEAD. 

HE discussion about Cromwell’s 
statue has brought up again 

the intermittent discussion about 
his head. Charles II had the mean- 
ness to remove the head from its 
grave and to expose it in public in 
London. ‘The despatches from Eng- 
land say that an official inquiry may 
be made regarding its genuineness. 

The result of that inquiry is pre- 
figured in an interview published in 
Pittsburg, in which Mr. Church, the 
biographer of Cromwell, gave his 
opinion. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. 
Church, “the alleged discovery of 
the Liverpool Post is no discovery 
at all. The existence of this so- 
called Cromwell head has_ been 
known for a full hundred years, and 
the man who holds the head now is 
Mr. Horace Wilkinson, not Wilke- 
son, of Sealchart, Kent. Hundreds 
of people have examined it, and 
many of them, who ought to be con- 
sidered competent judges, have on 


physical grounds believed it to be 
genuine. It has been most carefully 
compared with the authentic por- 
traits of the great Oliver, of which 
there are four in existence, painted 
from life by Cooper, Lely, Walker 
and Van Dyke, and it does not seem 
to disagree with any single feature. 
It also conforms to the death-mask. 
I have a copy of the Lely portrait 
and a cast of the death mask at my 
home, This head is not a skull, re- 
member, but a head which has been 
thoroughly embalmed, and that is 
an argument in its favor, as only 
persons of very high station were 
embalmed in Cromwell’s day. In 
fact, we may say none em- 
balmed, except those for whom em- 
balming was necessary on 


were 


account 
of their bodies lying in state for 
many days, as was done with rulers. 
Then, too, it is clear that the 
head was severed from the body atter 
it was embalmed, so that there has 
been no fraudinthat respect. It has 
stillencrusied intoitanancient spear- 
point of the same kind that was used 
at the time of the Restoration. That 
isanother strong point for its authen 
ticity. 


very 


“There is no doubt at all that 
Charles gratified his ignoble revenge 
by disinterring Cromwell’s body, 
cutting off his head and placing it 
on the pike on Westminster hall, 
nor that it stood there through the 
storm and heat of twenty years. 
Then, it is perfectly true that the 
head, the real head, mind you, was 
blown down, for Samuel Pepys testi 
fies in his famous diary that he saw 
it fall. From the very nature of the 
case the face itself cannot be 
worthy in recalling the likeness of 
the real Oliver. 

‘““Now, there, I have given 
the j the Cromwell head,”’ 
said Colonel Church. . “There is a 
strong s« hool of opinion in England 
which claims that the head is Oli 
ver’s veritable head, and, on the 
other hand, no man can prove abso- 
lutely that it is not his head. 
Wilkinson one of those 
specious claims which are sometimes 
put forward in matters of history, 
and which, after a period of+contro- 
versy, work their way into history 
as truthful incidents by the strong 
force of persistence.” 


trust 


you 
story of 


Chis 
story is 


WEBSTER-IANA. 

WENT Y years or more after the 

death of Daniel Webster, it 

was my good fortune to come into 

possession of a number of manu 

scripts evidently once belonging to 

Mr. Webster’s private and personal 

archives. The discovery of these 

papers ina junk shop resulted in 

their rescue from the oblivion of the 
paper mill. 

All of these letters addressed to 
Mr. Webster have a dignity from 
their association with the great man, 
however trivial the subject matter, 
but many of them have a double in- 
terest, connecting as they do the 
name of a_ distinguished writer 
with a more distinguished recipient. 
I will not enlarge upon the variety 
and interest of the treasure trove, but 
proceed at once to draw from its 
stores the letters which follow, both 
from men so well known as to need 
no introduction— George Ticknor 
and Prof. Felton. 

Mr. Webster received from Mr. 
Ticknor many suggestions and 
notes upon subjects in which both 
were interested or upon which Mr. 
Webster was specially desirous of 
illustration. It does not appear 
upon what Mr. Ticknor had been 
writing in the previous letter here 
alluded to, and the absence of a 
date prevents farther elucidation, 
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but the letter sufficien;), 
self and pleasantly 
scholarly accuracy 
would satisfy the a: 
Private. S 


ft 

] 
My Dear Si 

In that ‘hasty plat 
you fA Whi i I 
In other w 
to fear that the 
remark from a 
which I in 


wrong 


follows: style 

is better adapted to 

fi 4ali wrifici > ,} 

mays ( icero de Orat Il 5 
Please see how it is, 

was really made, please 

right You woul 

ity of making Cicer 

lived above one hut 

but I want the ren 


where it belongs 


M W. 

In the following 
ton alludes toa recent 
sion to Washingto: 
the devotion of th 
whether scholar 


‘plain people.’ 


pat yi f 1iti V 

things of the nature f 
the Llistory of Man w 
you. Its author, Prof. ¢ 
tinguished scientific mai 
ciate of Frof Agassiz, a 
a resident of Cam 
which make up the \ 
in French, and afterwar 
f the Evening Trav: 
four last lette 


So far as I have 


rs Will 


has been received wi 
ription of Washi 
the Signe 
perorat 
surpassed 
Stance, it 1S the 
suited to the occas 
a strong influence in ex 
men a love for the ma 
Mr. Everett and Mr. 
the North Ameri 
in expressing thei 


& 
There 


an | 


is a very inter 
Edinburg on the newly 
Sir Francis Palgrave 
to mention him amor 
bored honorably for tl 
lish History? Tl 
article on English P 
paper of the number. 

I believe all your frie: 
My cold still continues 
not been able to see many 

Mrs. Col. Perkins was car 
fluenza in my absence; al 
tended the funeral of my 
Popkin, of whose eccent: 
have heard. I look back f 
demic Shades,’ as Mr. H 
them, to my stay in Was 
finite pleasure, and have 
memory many things whi 
and are not likely t 
Hoping that our countryn 
wisdom to consult their wi 


ere 


the nation 
where you so natural) 

I am, dear Sir, with kind 
to Mrs. Webster, 

Your much 


best good of 


( 
Hon. Daniel Webster. 

The address here alluded 
that given before thi 
Historical Society 
1852, which was the 
oration delivered by 
in this last year. ofhis 
port is given in the Everett 
of Webster’s life and works 
been taken as a good illustrat 
what service Mr. Webster 
have rendered to genera 
history or ded/es-dettres, if he had 
his mind to these 
than to politics ; 
that even he would not have 
greater rewards in these bys 
fields than in those thorny Pe” 
Prof. Felton’s wish, that Mr : 
ster might receive the nomin® 
at the Whig convention to weft ~ 
the following June, was not © 
fulfilled, and we all know the er’ 
to the Whig party and to Mr. "© 
ster. 


supi1ects 
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RICHARDJLE GALLTENNE’S POEMS. 


SrTeVENSON, AND OTHER 


Bos 


Day London: John 


i Le Gallienne. 


previously unknown 
e Rodley Head whom 
Iped to signalize in 
ns. a few must have 
me by the intrinsic 
rses, without such 
eserve. The subtle art 
kks go by seeming to 


k rains earlier notice 
ke Richard Le Gal 


his publishers 


} vard th heavens 
( yuld Stay there 
\f Gallienne’s Volumes in 


first book published at 

Head after Mr. Lane 

Mr. Matthews. It was fol- 

ther books of his, both 

se, before the firm of 

M t vs & Lane dissolved. Since 
Mr. Lane formed his trans-Atlantic 
th the Messrs: Cope 

lay, the exquisite workman- 
mercial success of Mat 
Lane’s books have been para- 
ese newel houses. The 

sy and other poems 

ime are printed on 

made paper and bound 

| labelled 

se pure design and mod- 


s charming. 


lve-paper boards 


it the poems that are ex 
ired in this collection, 


small book would be smaller, 
f gold The title-poem should 

though init Mr. Le Gallienne 
ngs, as he surely over-praises, 


ind romance-writer whom 
Stevenson, like other 
industrious talent, has been 
esteemed by his contemporaries 
lone for his sweet endurance 
ndoubted brilliancy, but for 


} ry 
eprates, 


f 


e indefatigable tasks which can- 
erformed by men of genius, 

which therefore win their ad 
with that of the world 
Biographers and elegiac 

times increase unduly the 

such men of talent deserve to 
lohnson had his Boswell, 

N his Tieck, and Stevenson— 
ty have profited by their example. 


+ 
) 
t except whe 


‘re it grows extrava- 
praise of its subject, Le Gal- 
enne's elegy of Stevenson is beau- 


ind t ‘ Or} ino: 
ind strong, beginning : 
his Patmos of the Southern Seas 
ern dreamer sleeps, 
Strang stars ho i P , ; 
above him, and above his 
gra 
ge ‘eaves and wings their tropic splen- 
wave, 
a neath, mile after shimmering 
._'© great Pacific, with its faery deeps, 
* aii Gay long its silken secret smile. 
_ € poem's construction a 
ial T 


‘lessness is shown occa- 
rif wf verse-ending without 
i ve Casting off of formal 
as if Le Gallienne, while 
aa sm de his art’s control,would 
hat the eave bound against his will 
tent, in the ca rime of attent with con- 

penultimate stanza, can- 


not have been 
. 1 purpos r ; 
tend. purposely allowed to 


Perhaps Tree- 
chosen as the 


me wt 
“ee, Whi 


Chains: 


submit 


Worship should be 
best poem here, all 
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things considered, for its close but 
reverent regard for trees as the in- 
terlacing pillars of Pan’s sanctuary, 
or the hollowed hiding-place of tim- 
orous and gentle forest deities. It 
suggests the intimate nature-worship 
of John sitting, however 
lonely, on the long-deserted slopes 
of old Parnassus. The rhythm of 
its chanting is majestic, like the 
sanctuary’s organ-music There is 
a diapason depth and _ steadiness in 
the sweep of long 
Long verses, if they rime at all,must 
generally rime in couplets, because 


Keats 


these verses. 


the ear will have ceased to expecta 
these 
hard to 
discover, rime alternately with great 


rime when so far away; but 


verses, by some phonic law 


sweetness 


Vast and mysterious brother, ere was yet of 
me 
So much as men may poise upon a needle’s 
end, 
Still shook with laughter all this monstrous 
might of thee, 
And still with haughty crest it called the 
morning friend 


Thy latticed column jetted up the brigl 
} 


Diue alr, 


t 


lall as amast it was, and stronger thana 


tower ; 


I picture thee within with dainty satin sides, 
Where all the long day through the sleep 
ing dryad dreams, 
But when the moon bends low and taps thee 
thrice she glides 
Knowing the fairy knock, to bask within 
her beams 


And all the long night through, for him 
with eyes and ears, 
She sways within thine arms and sings a 
fairy tune, 
Till, startled with the dawn, she softly dis 
appears, 
And sleeps and dreams again until the ris- 
ing moon. 


I seek a god, old tree; accept my worship, 
thou! 
All other gods have failed me always in 
my nee d; 
I hang my votive song beneath thy temple 
bough, 
Unto thy strength I cry—oid monster, 
be my « reed ! 


Give me toclasp this earth with feeding 
roots like thine, 
To mount yon heaven with such star- 
aspiring head, 
Fill full with sap and buds this shrunken 
life of mine, 
And from my boughs O might such stal 
wart sons be shed! 


With loving cheek pressed close against thy 
horny breast, 
[hear the roar of sap mounting within 
thy veins; 
Tingling with buds,thy great hands open 
toward the west, 
To catch the sweetheart winds that bring 
the sister rains. 


O winds that blow from out the fruitful 
mouth of God, 

O rains that softly fall from His all-loving 

eyes, 
You that bring buds to trees and daisies 
to the sod— 

O God’s best Angel of the Spring, in me 

arise. 

If there be any confusion here be- 
tween the pillar, and the temple, and 
the God to whom the temple stands, 
thatis a pardonable metonymy, where 
such loveliness becomes its own ex- 
cuse for being. 

To any who have in mind a cer- 
tain picture of Mr. and Mrs. Le Gal- 
lienne in their window-seat—he por- 
ing on an open page, and she almost 
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worshipful in her attention — and 
who remember that she died last fall, 
the little group of personal poems at 
the close of this volume will have 
peculiarinterest. ‘The phrase which 
forms their general title, Cor Cor 
dium, is familiar as Leigh Hunt’s 
memorial on Shelley’s tombstone ; 
and so it gives much more than lit- 
eralexpression to thisother poet’s sor- 
row in bereavement. The first ofthese 
poems were vivaciously compelled 
by her presence; and then come 
others, burdened with her loss; and 
then the pathetic question : 

Who knows—but in some happy hour, 

The God whose strange alchemic power 

Wrought her of dust, again may turn 

To woman this immortal urn. 


And in the last he sings: 


She’s somewhere in the sunlight strong, 
lier tears are in the falling rain, 

She calls mein the wind’s soft song, 
And with the flowers she comes again. 


Yon bird is but her messenger, 
The moon is but her silver car; 
Yea! sun and moon are sent by her. 


And every wistful waiting star. 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW, 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. A Novel. By Charles 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Read 


The Christmas season is now but 
a short six weeks distant, and dainty 
volumes, especially suitable for gifts, 
are already making their appear- 
ance on the shelves of the book 
stores. A_ particularly noticeable 
volume of this nature is’ the holiday 
edition of Christie Johnstone, which 
has just been issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. This tale is perhaps 
the most graceful and charming of 
the stories of Mr. Reade, and is one 
that.has been a universal favorite 
wherever the English language is 
read and spoken. The _ present 
edition sets forth the novel in a 
fitting style, unimpeachable typo 
graphy by John Wilson & Son, photo- 
gravures, tenin number, from designs 


by Wilson de Meza and George 
Wharton, and an_ artistic cover 


design in graded greens and gold by 
George W. Edwards. ‘The story in 


such elegant guise will prove an 
acceptable gift to even the most 


finical of one’s friends. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. By Pierre 


DeLano. Translated by Helen Hunt 
Johnson New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 


Mr. Pierre DeLano isa French 
newspaper-man. It is said that his 
acquaintance with the Emperor was 
but slight. However short, it was 
sufficient to inspire the writer with 
a vast enthusiasm for his ruler; a 
similar enthusiasm to that which 
Napoleon III caused in nearly every- 
one who knew him personally. M. 
De Lano was not dazzled, however, 
as were so many others by the 
charms of the Empress. On the 
contrary he attributes to her intri- 
gues most of the disasters to the 
second empire. For example, the 
Mexican interference was, asserts 
M. DeLano, secretly organized by 
Eugénie, nor did the Emperor know 
what was going on until matters had 


progressed “so far that to check 
them would reveal the Empress’s 
machinations. Then, says the 
writer, “ It was too late, too late for 
him to withdraw the promise which 
he was reported to have given, with- 
out occasioning scandal in the 
court, and provoking displeasure 
which would have biought with it 
serious consequences.” 

Kugénie, according to M. DeLano, 
was really responsible for the Franco- 
Prussian war. Doubtless she and 
her party desired the war; doubtless 
at the last moment the declaration 
was brought on by their influence. 
But the hostile attitude of the 
French people towaid Prussia, 
which was, after all, the ultimate 
cause of the declaration, had long 
been fomented by the Emperor’s 
foreign policy. 

Mr. DeLano’s statements, even if 
they be accepted as accurate, will 
hardly exalt our opinions. of 
Napoleon III. ‘They present him as 
a well-intentioned man but weak ; 
even weaker than he has been 
represented. 

THE GARDEN BEHIND TI't) Moon. A 
Real Story of the Moon Angel. Written 
and illustrated by lloward Pyle. New 
York: Chailes Scribner’s So: s. 
Beethoven’s classic, the Moon- 

light Symphony, suggests to us the 
picture of elves dancing up and 
down along the moonbeams, but a 
real use of the moon-track cross the 
silent waters as a means of exploring 
our satellite is indeed quite novel. 
This ingenious idea uhde:lies the 
delightful stories of what happened 
to little David, ‘who never had any 
other name,’ but who, from hints 
dropped by Hans Krout, the cob- 
bler, was induced to essay the moon- 
path, and his adventures, and what 
he saw when he was really behind 
the moon, quite fill the pretty 
volume. 

What the back of the moon is 
like has been really a puzzle to 
scientific men, for, as you know, 
we see always the same face of our 
companion, but that is because they 
have attacked the probiem“quite too 


gravely. It was for Mr. Pyle, 
author and ‘artist, to a; proach the 


subject in his own happy way, with 
most delightful results. ‘nd David 
has wonderful adventures. The 
Man-in-the-moon sets him to polish- 
ing the stars, and then we realize 
how itis that they are always so 
bright, most of them, and why 
others gradually fade away until the 
time for cleaning them comes again, 
and they shine forth with new 
lustre. The unimaginative, grovel- 
ing astronomer says that they are 
variable stars, and seeks out of his 
poor brain to assign a reason; but 
there is no need of any such bother, 
if one will but view the niatter with 
Mr. Pyle. 

Children and even big children 
will be delighted with the adven- 
tures of little David, for he isina 
new country with a new environ- 
ment, and is withal a good, bright 
little boy, with the knack of doing 
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what he sets out to do, so that in 
the end he marries the Princess, and 
they all live happily thereafter, 

The illustrations are very neat 
and taking, suggesting, however, 
that the moon-people have little 
originality and have copied quite 
closely our fashions and our archi 
tecture, even to the little panes in 
their colonial mansions. The 
volume merits high praise both as a 
literary work and an example of 
beautiful book-making. 


A Book ABout FANS. The histo y of Fans 
and Fan-painting. By M. A. Flory. With 

a chapter on Fan-collection by Mary Cad 

walader Jones. New York: Macmillan 

& Co. 

“What the sword is to man, the 
fan is to woman” is the idea ex 
pressed by the French proverb, and 
very true it is, and woman’s imple 
ment is given full and excellent 
consideration in one of the latest of 
the volumes by Macmillan & Co., 
A Book About Fans, the history of 
fans and fan-decoration, by M. A 
Flory. 

“The history of the fan,”’ write 
the author, “is full of human senti 
ment: this trifling objec t reveals the 
customs, the dainty tastes, the artis 
tic appreciation of our ancestors, 
and it is particularly interesting as 
an evidence of the patience and 
scrupulous care with which artizans 
of past generations perfected their 
work, for objects of greater impor 
tance than the fan give scarcely 
better proofs of their marvellous skill 

) art industry.” 

This is reason enough for the ex 
istence of the which con 
siders first the fan historically, from 
its legendary origin with the Chi 
nese beauty, Lang-Sin, or the sor 
rowing Japanese widow of Atsumori, 
through the magnificence of the 
times of Marie Antoinette, to the 
latest products of modern art as ex 
emplified in the treasures of Vic 
toria, Empress of the Indies, or the 
Princess May of Teck. 

A second chapter considers the 
art of fan painting and is replete with 
helpful hints to those who desire a 
knowledge of the technicalities of 
theart. ‘The subject of fan-collect 
ing is treated ina third portion of 
the volume, a matter in which the 
skill and experience of Mary Cad 
walader Jones is made available to 
the reading public. 

The subject permits of illustration 
of the highest character, and the 
museums of the world have been 
ransacked to permit the presenta 
tion of most remarkable examples of 
the different elegant productions of 
the artists of the past. 


volume, 


My EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICA AND Asta. By Henry M 
Stanley. In two volumes with portraits. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Before Mr. Stanley became an ex- 

plorer, while he was still a news- 

paper correspondent, the duties of 
his profession had made of hima 
traveler. At one time he was in the 

Far West among the Indians, and 

again in the East in Egypt and Per- 

sia. His experiences on these trips 
has recently been published by the 

Scribners in two fine volumes bear- 

ing the title, My Early Travels and 

Adventures, volumes which are typo- 

graphically excellent and whose 

frontispieces present Stanley the 
newspaper man and Stanley the 

English gentleman. 

The letters which are included in 
the first volume were written origi- 
nally for newspapers, and relate to 
the Indian Campaigns of 1867 under 
Hancock and Sherman. They have 
a certain interest in a historical way, 
for the West which they describe is 
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very different from the developed 
West which we now know, but this 
interest is of a general nature such 
as that which invests the story of 
any eye witness to historical occur- 
rences, but has no particular or 
timely interest. 

‘The second volume concerns itseif 
with countries which were then com- 
paratively new to us but which are 
now well traversed routes, the Nile 
and the Holy Land, and the less 
familiar Asia Minor and Persia, the 
latter of which gives text to half a 
dozen of the letters. 

These letters are those of are 
porter, and one can not expect them 
to be faultless in style; in fact, the 
exigencies of service such that in 
the West would make 
question, so that their interest li 
in the fact that they are the ‘ 


adventures’ of one who throug 
] ; 


Mater ones 


this out of the 


has made himself famous. 


Che 
does I 
vears ago, hang a list of dates ont! ( 
door of his room to learn by heart 
in his odd moments. Chronological 
lists of facts have no longer the im 
portance that used to be 


to them, 


attached 
Nowadays the historical 
student is interested in tracing 
the tendencies which underlie 
outward events. For example, 
the Revolutionary War his int 
is not. in the battles entirely, 
even wholly in the acts of the 
ish Parliament which caused 
Wal he studi s also the life of 
American people, the tendenci 
which were drawing them closet 
each other and developing them 
along lines which finally made them 
so different from the mother coun 
try that war was inevitable. These 
are the real facts of History. In 
order to get at these facts the stu 
dent must look into contemporary 
writings and study the spirit of the 
times. He must return to the origi- 
nal documents from which History 
is drawn and study them for himself. 
These methods are admirably il- 
lustrated in Mace’s Manual of 
American History. Mr. Mace has 
arranged under headings a list of 
facts to illustrate differences between 
the resolutions and the speech of 
Otis. Thus through all the last 
part of the book some document 
shows what is going on; the discus 
sions on the constitution at the time 
it was made are given from the de- 
bates of the convention; extracts 
from the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions show the nullification 
ideas; and extracts from the Diary 
of a Rebel War Clerk show the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy. Mr. Mace 
supplements his list of documents by 
frequent references to the American 
History and The Old South Leaflets. 
Although Mr. Mace’s book would 
be the better for a good index, it is, 
as it stands, a useful work. Both 
teachers and students cannot fail to 
find its convenience of arrangement, 
and the bringing together of so 
many suggestive documents in a 
small space, a help in the study of 
American History. E. W. N. 


Those who believe in realism in 
romance, and who think that life as 
it is with all its ironies is more 
worthy of presentation than is 
fiction with the convention element 
of the ‘reward of virtue,’ will find a 
most acceptable story in Where 
Highways Cross, by J. S. Fletcher, 
published by Macmillan & Co. The 


story is a variant on that of Enoch 
Arden, but the absent husband isa 
more modern one, a self-confessed 
thief, who has the good sense to 
return before the second wedding 
day and thus save endless complica 
tion. Of course the woman clings 
to her first love, and with him she 


4 


sets out for America to begin life 
anew, a life in which the foundation 
stone is capital furnished by the 
disappoinied bridegré om, vh in 
the last cl | 
the love 
is admirably sketched, 
home | re 
and present 
portion a vivid scene or two ¢ 


; 
‘ 
Britain, 


itt ve volume to thos« 
ot literary tastes and suitable for 
the coming holiday season is the 
Whittier Year Book, which has just 
been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
o. \fter the pattern of Year 
Books in general, it present 


tion trom 


alone, 


\ very pretty book and one with 
more than superficial value is Sub- 
ject to Vanity, from the pen of Mar 
(New York: Dodd, 
it refers to her ani 


garet Benson. 
Mead & Co.) 
mal friends, cats in particular and 
home pets in general, giving 
idea of the intelligence of the lower 


animals as it becomes evident to | 


those who know and study them. 
Miss Benson is a good observer and 
has taken advantage 


tunities with 


of her oppor- 
her ‘menagerie,’ which 
included even field mice and grass- 
hoppers. Her work is exceedi ng 

interesting 


} 


lustrated with her own por 


the more so since it is il- 
traits of 


some of her cunning pets. 


Those who have in their younger 
days taken interest in the writings 
of Miss Edgeworth—and who has 
not?—will be pleased to learn of the 
issue of a volume by Macmillan & 
Co., which presents her Popular 
Tales. The volume is in that series 
of the older English authors which 
is in course of publication by this 
firm, a series which has included 
stories of Marryat, Peacock and of 
Miss Edgeworth herself, whose Or- 
mond was the next preceding book 
in the set. The Popular Tales of 
themselves do not nual comment, 
they are too widely and too favora- 
bly known. They have the more 
interest in that they are reminiscent 
of life at Edgeworthstown, and note 
the household occurrences, the lives 
of the peasants in the vicinity, the 
manufactures, and all the local ele- 
ments. The introduction to the 
present volume by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie and the spirited illustra- 
tions by Miss Chris Hammond give 
added charm to the book. 


some | 
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care for health r individua 
igh preparati 
of Tec nology, r 
lege. Special students 
Chemistry and Physics a 
tory work. Instruct 
There is Military Dril! 


Street, Copley Square 


Atlanta Exposition 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY v 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. 
venient to electric and steam © 
Grounds. Write forcirculerto 
President HORACE BUMSTEAY, * 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady — 
accomplished reader or amanucel” 
for a few hours every day, ! © 
commend one. 
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Epwarp E. Halt 
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NOTES. 

writes Arthur Waugh 
rat Mr. Richard Le 
.s been filling in the 
his American tour by 
Quest 


+} 


ishing The 
n Girl, the 
- for some time 
Mr. Le Gallienne has 


his journalism for 


romance 
been 


{ C 


has been shut up 
ymmpany with his 


} 
seve;Tra WeCKS., 


Gustave Droz, the French 
1 on Oct. 23 in Paris, 
June, 1832, and 

He scored 

h Monsieur. 
was published 
ifter having 
ntion in La 
went 


ns in 


twenty 


( ns Wa who 

is story, The Last 
Miranda, published 
intic Publishing Co., 


it the world a good 
Flor 


| . y ‘ . lac 
IS parents resiaca 


Walsh was born in 


He Spent two 
neer corps 1m tne 
. . ’ 
Vania, engaged 


yn to the Erie 


weekly 
Pa, and then 
engage 
rk. In 1885 he 
rial staff of the 
(Dodd, 
editor of 
azine in 


Cyclopedia 
id became 
World Mag 
he again returned to 
| founded and edited 
r, William S. Walsh, 
Ay in Notes and 


» 1892 he 


Queries. 
literary 
] ncott’s Magazine. He 
me travelled exten 


has hu 


inted in 


was 


various 
Arc- 
that of the Equator. 
g are last week’s pub- 
H irpe XK 
lack Se; 


Brothers 
+ Phieceelh Persia 
vritten and illustrated 
Lord Weeks; Notes in 
(ter ind illustrated by 
ns Red Men and 


4 


by Owen Wister, illus- 





Frederick Remington; 

rfecta, by B. Perez Galdos, 

5 ed by M: ry J. Serrano, with 
troduction by W. D. Howells: 


nd Haar: 


) ' Some Further 
rlimpses of Life at 


Barncraig, by 


Gabrie ‘ 
7a Setoun People We Pass: 
as ae t Life among the Masses of 
New r t 

York City, by Julian Ralph 


he Study 


naugural 


of Art in 
Lecture of 
‘fessor of Fine Art in 


| 
Vercit T 
. 4 





“fiversity of Cambridge, with 
notes, by _Charles Waldstein ; 


a novel by Thomas 
ne ‘(publi shed serially in Har- 
;.* Magazine under ‘the title 

;and Oakleigh, a 





sis Insur rent 
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: ung people, by Ellen 
and, with illustrations. 
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American 
be called, 


rieties of 


Types, as the book is to 
with different va- 
American character, chiefly 
philosophical and literary, such as 
the American Pess'mist, the Ameri- 
can Man of Letters, the American 
Epicurean, etc. The author’s aim 
is to suggest and state problems of 
life and character rather than to 
suggest a solution of them. 


deals 


vakened in America 
and in Europe by the movement for 


Che interest av 


child-study has borne fruit of many 
kinds. In The Child in Primitive 
Culture and Folk-Thought, Dr. A. 
F. Chamberlain, of Clark Univer- 
Vy, Worcester, Mass., adds to the 
erature of the subject a volume 
that will 


} 


appeal es} ecially to the 


teaching profession as well as to all 
students of the phenomena of child 
life among the various races of men 
Che activities of the child form the 


central point of this first attempt in 
English to present the known facts 
ot the ethnology of childhood. lo 
the discussion of what the child has 
d ) hought to have done, 
f | lopment of human cul 
ture and civilization, the author 
brings the results of wide reading 
and extended research. The story 
ot the childis here written sympa- 


thetically and with 
and the treatment of 


sufficiently 


discrimination, 
the subject is 
popular to be of general 
interest. 


Professor Arthur G. Webster, of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass 
for publication his lec 
Mathematical 


Ihe volume on ] iectricity 


is preparing 
ti ’ Phy 
tures on HNYySICs. 


ind Mag 


netism will be publ shed during the 
winter by Macmillan & Co. he 
iim of the work is to give a con 


nected account of thethe ory asit now 
stands as the result of the 
Maxwell, Helmholtz, H 
Hertz. The attempted 
to keep separate m ithematical and 


labors ot 
eaviside and 


author has 


phy sical difficulties and to 
with his 
him to 


furnish 


the student tools before 
make use of 


have 


calling upon 
them. These 
gone the trial of actual 
students. 


» lectures under 
delivery to 
university 

There is to bea sketch of Dante 
Rossetti’s wife, drawn by himself, in 
the forthcoming memoir by the 
poet’s brother. The letter in which 
Rossetti announced mother 
that he intended to marry is 
given in facsimile 


to his 


to be 


Harold Frederic cables the New 
York Times that “ Mr. Lecky will 
probably be elected for the Dublin 
University vacancy over his un- 
popular barrister rival, unless the 
latter decides to send out a circular 
which, I am told, has been prepared 
for him, attacking the History of 
European Morals on the double 
ground of heterodoxy and sympathy 
with unchastity. Four-fifths of the 
active electorate are clergymen, and 
it is said that if the campaign is 
fought on these issues they are cer- 
tain to defeat Lecky.”’ 


Anthony Hope’s 
Chronicles of Count Antonio, is to 
be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Co. in a _ handsome 
volume, with a frontispiece by S. W. 
Van Schaick. 


new romance, 


Mr. Thomas Hardy says in the 
preface to his new book, Jude the 
Obscure, that the endeavor which 
underlies it has been “to give shape 
and coherence to a series of seem- 
ings, or personal impressions, the 
question of their consistency, or 
their discordance or their perma- 
nence, or their transitoriness not be- 
ing regarded as of the first moment.” 
Then he adds: “For a novel ad- 
dressed by aman to men and women 


of full age, ana one which attempts | 
to deal unaffectedly with the fret | 
and fever, derision and disaster that | 
may rage in the wake of the strong- 

est passion known to humanity, as | 
well as to point without a mincing of | 
words the tragedy of unfulfilled 
aims, I am not aware that there is 
anything in the handling to which 
exception can be taken.” Mr. 
Hardy was engaged upon this book 
from 1887 until the end of last year. 





The History of London Punch, by 
M. Speilman, ought to be enter- 


taining enough. For Punch, heavy 
as it appears to the lovers of ‘Texas 
Siftings has, nevertheless its 


fascination over the calm, cultivated 
person, And think of the illustrious 
contributors Punch has had! Thack- 
eray, to begin with; Douglas Jer 
John Leech, Du Maurier—even 
Tennyson, Walter Crane and Sir 
Frederick Leighton! Mr. Speilman’s 
book is to be issued by The C 
Publishing Co. 
Mr. lesse 


author of 


rold, 


assell 


Williams, the 
Princeton stories, is a 
on the staff of the 

His 


Lynch 


newspaper man 
New York Sun, 
and great uncle, 


grandfather 
Virginians, at the 
Thackeray’s father, are 
said to have furnished the novelist 
with local color for the sequel of 
Henry Esmond, 


school ot 


Marion Crawford’s wife has in 
herited the wonderful gray eyes and 
superb physique of 
eral Berdan. Mr. ¢ 
fencer, as 


her father, Gen 
‘rawford is a fine 
readers of Saracinesca 


might infer. 


Chey are hard with Mr. Henry 
Fuller in New York. Speaking of 
With the Procession, a critic re 
“There 
decency in being born in Chicago, 
but it is indecent 


marks is no culpable in 


born 
his birthplace 


through the deadly dullness of tenth- 
rate ‘realism.’ 


even in a 


Chicagoan to drag 


Recently the Literary World in 
advertently alluded to Mr. Sted 
man’s Victorian Anthology as the 
Victorian Anthropology. 


Maarten Maartens’ novels of 
Dutch life, which he wrote in Eng- 
lish, are being translated into Dutch. 
His countrymen declare them mali- 
cious travesties. 

There is a certain resemblance 
between the early portrait of Lin- 
McClure’s for November 
and the portraits of Emerson, 


Herr Anton Seidl and Mr. Kreh 
biel have collaborated on a magnifi- 
cent workin twenty-five parts upon 
the Music of the Modern World. 
The Appleton’s are to publish the 
book. 


coln in 


Colonel Will H. Vischer, the west- 
ern humorist, has a reputation forhis 
homeliness. Speaking of his yearn- 
ings for comeliness, the humorist 
said: “When I married and hada 
little daughter, I had someone who 
really admired me. ‘To her I was 
an Apollo. One day, Bill Nye was 
in my office with me, and my little 
girl came in and began making love 
to me, as was her way, calling me 
all sorts of sweet names. ‘Nice papa, 
said she; ‘pretty papa.’ Nye turned 


around, and said in his peculiar 
drawl: ‘Vischer, are you trying to 


make a humorist out of that child?’ ” 


In view of the present interest in 
the Armenian atrocities and the 
effect of European intervention with 


the Turks, a special interest attaches 
to the stirring romance Djambck the 
Georgian, translated from the Ger- 
man of A. G. von Suttner, and pub- 
This 


lished by D. Appleton & Co. 
is a tale of modern Turkey. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of 
Victoria [“ Victorian Poets”]. Selected 
and edited by EoMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN. With brief biographies of the 
authors quoted, a fine frontispiece por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette 
of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in at- 
tractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, 
$3.00; half calf, $4.50; full levant, $6 00. 


Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast 
range and richness of the field of poetry in Great 
Britian during the last sixty years to prepare a 
book of rare value and attractiveness. It is a 
companion volume to his critical work on “ Vic- 
torian Poets Mr. Stedman has devoted to this 
work the same conscientious care which he be- 
stows on his original volumes. The book is typo 
graphically beautiful, is printed on the best paper, 
and bound in a very attractive style. 


riRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON 
ART. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 2 vols 
LEGENDS OF ‘THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY 
PAINTERS 

Edited by Miss EsteELLE M. Hurt, with 
a memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. 
This will form a very beautiful and desir- 
able edition of Mrs, Jameson’s Art Works. 
s vols. octavo, bound in simple but artistic 
style. Each volume contains nearly 100 
illustrations, selected from the works of 
great masters. ‘The first two volumes are 
now ready, $3.00 each, 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA. 

By EneN GREENOUGH 
crown 8vo, $2 00. 


ITALIAN 


Scorr. Large 


rhis important work discusses many of the 
questions raised by the War for the Union and its 
successful issue. They are questions which states- 
men nd pote ica) philoso peers Rae met before had 
occa a riously to consider ; but in the light of 
our gt xperiment they have a profound interest, 
and Mr. Scott has treated them with marked 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE 
EARTH. 
Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, 


and Persons in a Journey touching Japan, 

China, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. B 

FRANCIS TIFFANY, author of “The Life 

of Dorothea Lynde Dix,” etc. Crown 

8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 

Mr. Tiffi ny has produced a book apart from and 
distinctly above ordinary books of travel; and it 


is written with so much spentins ss and humor 
that the reading of it is a delight. 


ANIMA POETZE. 
Selections from the unpublished Note- 
Books of SAMUEL TAYLOR’ COLERIDGE. 
Edited Ayes ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
1 vol. 8vo, uniferm with Coleridge’s Let- 
ters, $2 50. 

A book in general character like Coleridge’s 
famous ‘‘ Table Talk.” The topics treated or 
touched upon are varied, and all are marked by 
that affluence of intellectual light, that free aed 

w 


of imagination, and the literary charm tich 
belong to Coleridge. 


MR. RABBIT AT HOME. 


A Sequel to “Litthke Mr. Thimblefinger 
and his Queer Country.” By Joe, CHAND- 
LER Harris, author of the “Uncle 
Remus” books. With 25 illustrations by 
OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford 
to illustrate them, an irresistable and most de- 
lightful result is assured. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND 
AND SOFIE OTHERS. 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville,”’ “A 
Day at Laguerre’s, etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
This book contains nine thoroughly interesting 
stories, told in the delightful manner for which 
Mr. Smith is famous. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The ‘*New Harry & Lucy” 
is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. 








Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


3ookstores 
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Literature. 


NOTES. 

M. Alexandre Dumas says that he 
has arrived at an age when the best 
thing aman can do isto hold his 
tongue. He quotes Guy de /‘au 
passant as saying to him one day 
“If | were rich enough not to be ob 
liged to write, my dream would be 
to write only one more book, a 
short one, at which I should always 
continue to work, and which | 
should order to be buried on the day 
of my death.” “I think,” Dumas 
adds, “that | am beginning to real 
ize the dream of Maupassant.” 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward, when dis 
tributing the prizes in connection 
with the Mansfield House Sunday 
school movement, said that much of 
what she had since achieved in let 
ters was due to the fact that, as a 
young girl, she was able to feed her 
imagination in the shady corners of 
the Bedleian Library at Oxford. 
Having a free hand there,she picked 
up a deal of desultory information, 
covering a wide field, and laid the 
foundation for that love of books 
which had become the fabric of her 
after life. Especially did she set a 
value upon the uses of biography. 
Dr. Jowett, she said, was wont to 
say that in the future instruction 
would be conveyed almost entirely 
through the medium of kiography, 
beginning from the life of Christ 
and so proceeding through all the 
records of great examples left by the 
heroes of history. 


Anthony Hope’s theory ibout 
novels is that they shoul have en 
tertainment for their primary ob 
ject, and should show things as 
they are, rather than inculcate what 
they ought to be. ‘The novel with a 
purpose, therefore, he doesn't care 
for. ‘Though he writes dialogue ex 
tremely well, he thinks that dialogue, 
asa distinct form of literary pro 
duction, will not hold an important 


place in literature. 


Mrs. Everard Cotes says that life 
in Calcutta is one long holiday. She 
has gone thither from London, to 
write another novel. Mrs. Cotes 
has come across the difficulty that 
opposes all writers who try to put 
foreign words into English orthog 
raphy. She has received one letter 
from an authority in Hindoostanee, 
conveying the statement that she 
made forty-one mistakes in spelling 
native words, in The Simple Adven 
tures of a Memsahib. 


Mr. George Saintsbury, whose 
Corrected Impressions was published 
here by Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company last January, has been 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University 
of Fdinburgh. Mr. Saintsbury, who 
is fifty years of age, was educated 
at King’s College School, London, 
and at Merton College, Oxford. He 
was a master at the Manchester 
Grammar Schoo! in 1868, at Eliza- 
beth College, Guernsey, from 1868 
to 1874, and at Elgin Educational 
Institute from 1874 to 1876. 


Mr. George Gissing, who is coming 
out, in England, with another novel 
called Sleeping Fires, is said to be 
an extremely’ handsome man with 


auburn hair and mustache, and 
large, intelligent eyes. 


Meissonier the painter knew a 
thing or two beyond his art; among 
other sciences, something of botany. 
Dumas the younger has a good story 
of a certain practical joke which 
rebounded from the great painter to 
the perpetrator—who was Dumas 


BOSTON 


i/s himself. The dramatist sent to 
Meissonier, as rare seeds, the dried 
roe ofa herring. After a few days 
he called on his victim. “ Are the 
seeds growing?” he inquired, slyly. 
“Oh, finely,”’ responded Meissonier, 
‘‘T have planted them ina circle.’’ 
Whereupon he conducted the 
dramatist to a spot where the noses 
of young herring were just showing 
above the ground. 


Grant Allen’s dramatization of 
The Woman Who Did is about com 
pleted. His Colleague is Mr. Dyce 
Scott, an actor. : 


A forthcoming volume by Mr. 
Henry James will contain his two 
stories, The House Beautiful and An 
Awkward Age. A new long novel 
from Mr. James’s pen will follow. 


Mr. John Sartain we)! known as 


the first great American engraver, 


and moreover, asa man of letters. 
the half-owner and managing editor, 
in the forties, of Sartain’s Magazine, 
the friend of all the great literary 
men of his time, still 
Philadelphia 


lives quietly in 
His chief interest, at 
present, is photography he does 
no literary work except the prepara 
tion of papers to be read before 
scientific societies. He talks 
genially, however, about the old 
times; about Bayard Taylor, and 
Longfellow and Graham’s Magazine 
and especially about Poe. Mr. 
Sartain was a firm friend of the 
erratic poet. In Poe’s wild moods, 
frequently, it was Mr. Sartain only 
who could control the outburst. 
Mr. Sartain used-to buy Poe’s hasty 
lines and thus furnish the poet with 


- 
sometimes sadly needed 


a dinner 
It was in this way that he bought 
Che Bells. One day Poe, very 
ragged, rushed into the office of the 
magazine, with a bit of verse that 
he wished to sell. Out of com 
passion for his apparent suffering, 
the editor bought the poem. After 
the writer had rushed out, he read 
it, without much admiration; and filed 
it away. This is the poem 

rhe bells, hear the bells, 

x bells, 

rhe little silver bells, 
llow fairy-like a monody there swells 
From the silver-tinkling cells of the bells. 
rhe bells, ah, the bells! 
The heavy iron bells, 
Hear the tolling of the bells ; 
Hear the knells ; 
How horrible a monody there 
From their throats! 


rhe merry wedding 


From their deep-toned throats ; 

How I shudder at the notes 

From the melancholy throats 

Of the bells, of the bells! 

Presently Poe, very wroth, asked 
why the poem had not been pub- 
lished. Being informed, he wrote 
a ‘second, more elaborate version, 
and when that too had been refused 
he wrote a third. This was the 
form in which the poem at last 
appeared. 


Greek Stories seem to be coming 
apace. Mr. Anthony Hope’s Phrozo 
is a Greek princess, and now here is 
Mr. William Black coming out with 
a novelin Harper’s called Briseis. 
The heroine, however, is transferred 
to the hills of Aberdeenshire. 


Count Tolstoi’s principles about 
money are still severe. He refused 
five hundred dollars a page for his 
latest story, and gave the MS., free, 
to the Severney Vestnik, a Russian 
monthly. 


One of the interesting literary 
questions of the day is what form 
is finally to prevail in fiction. 
Sienckiewick the great Polish nov- 
elist asserts that the journal form 
willsurvive. Sir Walter Besant pre- 
dicts that novels will shortly be 
written in dialogue, and that de- 
scriptions will be almost entirely 
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done away with. He cites Miss 
Violet Hunt and Anthony Hope as 
two of the most successful users of 
dialogue. A new book of Miss 
Hunt's, A Hard Woman, is present 
ly to be issued by the Appleton’s. 


In spite of Matthew Arnold’s as 
sertion that the work of the English 
poets of the early Victorian age, will 
not live, the Macmillans are goi 
to reprint Byron. ‘The editor 
be Mr. Huley. The book will 


tain letters as well as poems. 


Mr. George Augustus Sala 
last been prevailed upon to 
from the London ‘Tele 


sion of a thousand pouns 


Messrs: Copeland and Day an 
nounce a poster by a Chinese artist 


f 


It is meant to idvertise a book of 


y 


©’ Neill The bool wil be called 


K 


“ 
war stories in China by James 


Garrison Tales from Tonquin The 
author, enlisted ich Army, 
spent several 


Anamese 
Peninsula. 


Che first 
handbook to the Bostor 
Library has already been sol 
new edition will presently app 
Messrs. Curtis & Company, the pub- 
lishers have added a reproduction 
of the Puvis de Chavannes decora 
tion in the main gallery. Also, they 
have had taken, by one of the fore 
most architectural protographers in 
America, photographs of various 
features of the building. These 
will publish. Perhaps 

most eflective is a reproduct 

Mr. sargen 
Moses andthe p1 

of these photog ipl 


in New York. 


ton and Chi 


ing 
MAGAZINES, 

The Century for November is 
almost as ‘newsy’ as a newspaper. 
There are articles upon The Issues 
of 1896 by Hon. Theodore Roose 
velt and Hon. William FE. 
Chere is an illustrated article on 
Mural decoration in America, in 
cluding a detail from the Sargent 
pictures in the Public Library; 
there is an article about 


Ru »}] 
\ussell. 


Kleanora 
Duse. To go with the first chapters 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s story, 
Sir George Tressady, there is a por 
looking 
As for the story, it starts 
If Mrs. 


sustained her pitch 


trait of the very attractive 
author. 
out in a fine spirited way. 
Ward has 
throughout, the story will be re 
markable. Bret Hart has an inter 
esting story in the Century, and 
there is a fairly vivid, but not very 
profound character-study by Chester 
Bailey Fernald. The number is 
very newsy; there is an article on 
politics by Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt and Hon. William E. Russell, 
and asketch of Eleanora Duse by 
]. Rankin Towse. ; 

Economic and scientific questions 
of great moment are treated in the 
Popular Science Monthly for No- 
vember. Hon. David A. Wells fur- 
nishes the introductory article ofa 
series on Principles of Taxation, 
which promises to be most impor- 
tant contribution to economic sci- 
ence. The Past and Future of Gold 
is discussed by Charles S. Ashley, 
who maintains that gold has not ap- 
preciated but shows signs of a de- 
cline. Dr. A. L. Benedict writes on 
Consumption Consideredas a Conta- 
gious Disease, showing that it is 
more to be dreaded than leprosy. 
Herbert Spencer continues his _ his- 
tory of Professional Institutions by 
tracing the evolution of Judge and 
Lawyer. An English author, H. P. 
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Fitzgerald Mart 
illustrated artic] 
Skeletons, the | 
Period, in whic] 
prehistoric skelet 
at Mentone. Pry 
of Stanford Uni 
cent Tenden¢ 

of Women. Th 
also the address 
Brinton before 
ciation on The 
logy, the conc] 

| vans’s essay or 
descence of » 
I'welfth of Pr 
Studies of Ch 


dis obedience = 


now 


name and n 


and the Peace 
Albert Locke. 
contributes what 
make an impart 
Che Miracles of Sa 
Caprices des 
llusions possi 
The true 
turesqus 


and 


verse. 


Che North At 
November | ns 
icle on Quick Transit 
York and London, 


bin. \n amusin 
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Plague of Jocula 
Prof H. A. Boyesen, 
inability of Amer 
serious things ser 
look for Repub! 
Hon. Charles T. 
Governor of New 

a thoughtful pape 
ties of the next prt 
What Becomes of ' 
ably treated by ‘| 
L.L. D., President 
serve University 
lege. Mr. Edward At 
upon Jingoes and S 
General Nelson A. M 
another chapter fr: 
ing book, From New 
Golden Gate, on Our 
Territory. An interé 
The Girlhood of 
Mary Anderson DeN 
timely topic is Our 
Venezuelan Crisi 
considered by 


tative Charles H 
Ohio. Other topics 

A Practical Use of 
wan Stevens; Regu! 
Liquor Business, by Fran 
berger, and The Ru! 

by C. P. Selden. 


Littell’s Living 
down from eight dol! 
lars a year. More 
scribers for 1896, ren 
January first, will recet 
numbers intervening 
time of subscription and 
ning of the year. 
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THE BOSTON WEATHER SERVICE. 
rukRE was once a time in its 
- ave when the Weather 
e Signal Service, 


military rule, and 
irly enlisted 


to conform to 


ements in every 
se days the ab 
it front teeth 


, f to the mus 
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the old fashioned 


it a disability 
gone, although 
1] man was prac 
the reading of 
the 


the 


insmission 


ymeters, 
idings in 
, 
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a cyclostyle, and Sergeant Cole the 
information, and for a time an ex- 
perimental station map was made,and 
the value of the scheme tested. This 
was the origin of the station weather 
maps, and these are today in use all 
over the country, each important 
station getting up one for the coun 
try immediately about it; 
maps, distributed 


and these 
from ae centre 
close at hand, are at once available 
for the use of those who depend up 


on the information which they con- 


vey for their business ventures o1 
their pleasure. There was already 
a map issued at Washington, fur 


nished with the now familiar isobars 
and but this after the 
usual delay of two or three days was 
not nearly so useful as one with the 
information still fresh. 

he making of alocal map by the 
observers at the different stations 
was, as might be expected, a stepping 
stone to local forecasting and it is 
true therefore that the experiment 
made by Sergeant Cole was the be- 
ginning of the system now so widely 
spread and so useful. 

During his stay at the 
office, Sergeant Cole madethe ac 
quaintance of 
sought in 


isotherms, 


Boston 


and 
for 
the reports of the Service the greatest 
value. their 


business men 


every way to secure 


The business men on 


part were quick to appreciate the 
benefits which would come to them 
through a foreknowledge of the 


weather, and shippers of merchan 
dise, such things as fruit, ink, etc., 
which are perishable, were put 
immediately into communication 
with the weather office here. The 
result of this course was to make the 
office a real centre for information 
of a useful nature with regard to the 
weather, and calls for reports ofa 
special nature came from greater 
and greater distances. Among 
these matters there was an applica- 
tion onthe part of the cranberry 
growers on the Cape for frost 
reports—since their fruit must be 
allowed to mature into the season of 
biting frosts, yet it is delicate and 
easily bitten—and after a while the 
3oston office issued aspecial bulletin 
for the cranberry districts. This 
principle of special reports, developed 
by the office in Washington, has 
resulted in many advantageous 
circulars and bulletins, notably the 
cotton-belt bulletinsand others in the 
interest of fruit growers and 
farmers. 

It is one of the ironies of govern- 
mental employ that this same Ser- 
geant Cole, after he had practically 
organized and established the Bos- 
ton office ona firm basis so far as 
local confidence was concerned, 
should have received as his reward 
the approval of his Chief, General 
Greeley ; but this is the fact. What- 
ever may have been the prime cause 
in the matter, it is a fact that he 
was removed from the _ Boston 
station to that at Portland, Me., 
and at the earliest possible moment 
he handed in his resignation. Thus 
there was lost to the Signal Service 
one of the most conscientious and 
faithful men that was ever numbered 
in its ranks. It does not seem just 
to dismiss this matter without a 
further word. It was felt in Boston 
that this man, a favorite with all 
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who had had occasion to meet him, 
was not treated properly in being 


practically forced to leave the 
service. Our Board of Trade and 
the Produce Exchange _ indepen- 


dently and voluntarily petitioned for 
his reinstatement ; every newspaper 
in the city called attention to the 


grave injustice which was being 
done; our scientific institutions, 


the governor of the state, himself, 
requested a reconsideration of the 
act; but it was of no avail. And 
worse than this, there came a reply 
in official style that Sergeant Cole 
had been found unqualified for the 


position which he had held. The 
Chief of the Signal Service had 


him unfitted to continue in 
charge of the office which he had 
virtually created, and from which 
there had already issued some of the 
most valuable practical advances 
which the Service had known. 


found 


The next officer in charge of the 
Boston station was Sergeant J. W. 
Smith, who came here in 1887. He 
quickly discovered the position held 
by the office with reference to busi 
ness men, and to this day he has 
continued and developed these 
relations. Among other things, he 
established the blackboards at the 
two exchanges, where on a large 
scale the weather map is reproduced 
every day. ‘The advantage of the 
method is that in so crowded a 
place, where a dozen or more may 
wish to consult the map together, 
the smaller printed form would be 
exceedingly inconvenient. These 
blackboard maps have been of the 
greatest value, and they are in con- 
stant use in such this in 
the tracing of the course of cold 
waves, one of the bugbears of the 
shipping merchant. 


seasons as 


The earlier maps issued’ by 
Sergeant Cole were made with the 


cyclostyle pen and printed with the 
stencil resulting therefrom in the 
ordinary way, with an ink roller 
running acrossthetop. This system 
had its disadvantages. The stencil 
was the portion of the apparatus 
that could be moved, and the map 
to be printed was laid underneath. 
Since the perforations cut the paper 
up into sections, the borders of 
which were more or less weakened 


by the holes, the waving of this 
stencil in the air resulted in the 


blowing out of portions of the same 
as it was moved through the air. 
Sergeant Smith therefore set him- 
self to improve the process, and as 
a result invented the miliograph, 
which was patented to protect the 
government in its use. In this an 
ink-pad is the foundation ; a _ cyclo- 
style stencil lies above it, and the 
sheets to be printed are laid face 
down above the stencil, rolled on 
the back with a clean roller and 
receive their imprint from the pad 
up through the stencil. The latter 
is fixed and is amply serviceable for 
any printing needs of any of the 
stations. 

The miliograph is today in exten- 
sive use by the government. Wher- 
ever thereare maps printed at stations, 
whatevertheremay beof duplicating, 
all work of this nature is done by the 
Service with this invention of our 
local official, Mr. Smith, who has 
given it to the Service without com- 
pensation. 

The miliograph has been used for 
important work. In 1889, at a 
time when the government was 
exceedingly poor and funds could 
not be secured by the Service for all 
of the really necessary objects, a 
complete book, or rather two vol- 
umes of Bibliography of Meteorology, 
was printed at Washington with the 
stencils of this process. The book 
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is an exceedingly valuable one, and 
its issue would have been long 
delayed but for the inexpensive 
process of duplicating which origi- 
nated in our Boston office. 

The adaptability of the miliograph 
for more rapid work than the hand- 
printing of maps was next a subject 
of investigation by Mr. Smith—he 
has been Mr. Smith ever since the 
Service became a part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—and it was 
found adaptable to the printing 
press, foot and cylinder, and one of 
the projects of General Greeley was 
to build some presses for the stations 
on which to print the daily maps. 

The special work required in the 
preparation of the map called for 
more or less minor invention in the 
details. One of these smaller but 
essential matters was a pen for the 
symbols. All who are familiar with 
the map remember the small circles 
which give the weather conditions 
of the stations at which they are 
placed. ‘This circle was rather diffi- 
cult to make, for the punch which 
was used at first had the same effect 
that some other kinds of punches 
are said to have, a general tipsiness 
of things. In order to avoid this in 
future,Mr. Smith ingeniouslyadapted 
a cyclostyle pen to this work, and a 
neat little circle shows itself as the 
result on all the recent maps. This 
device the government has adopted 
for use at all stations and has issued 
specifications for the manufacture 
of them in quantity. 

In 1888 the first afternoon map in 
the country was issued from the 
Boston office, and at a later date the 
idea of shading the maps was origi- 
nated here. This consists in mark- 
ing the areas of rain or snow with 
cross lines, so that one sees at a 
glance the distribution of the storm. 
This method of marking the maps 
is now in use at all the stations. 

Among other matters whereby to 
interest the public in the work of the 
Weather Service, it occurred to Mr, 
Smith that the schools should have 
the maps, and he at once set about 
introducing them. Of course cer- 
tain of the advanced teachers had 
already used the maps with their 
classes, but these were comparatively 
few. The school teachers came more 
or less often to the office in search of 
informatiom about the weather and 
the maps, and it seemed desirable 
to place them in a position to know 
more fully what was going on. The 
attention of the school committees 
was therefore directed to the sub- 
ject, and action was taken to supply 
maps and information tothe schools 
of Boston and vicinity, so that they 
might be used in the classes. ‘The 
maps are furnished to such institu- 
tions free of cost, it being a _ princi- 
ple of the government to foster edu- 
cation by every. possible means. The 
idea has been adopted to some ex- 
tent at other stations, but Boston, 
with its three hundred daily maps 
to schools, is at the head of the list. 

For the present this must conclude 
a consideration of these ideas origi- 
nal with the Boston office which 
have been adopted by the Weather 
Service and have been valuable fac- 
tors towards the perfection of its 
system ; but the story is by no means 
complete, for not only is there some 
of this Mr. Smith’s work still to be 
noted, but the other one—we have 
two in the office in Boston—has al- 
so given thought and attention to 
the advancement of his departments, 
which may perhaps be considered at 
some future time. 
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IN THE QUEEN’S GARDEN. 
| Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Harper's Bazar. | 
In the Queen’s garden sang the nightingale. 
The roses knew; the jasmines threw 
Their breath about; great globes of dew 
Hung listening ; in the darkling blue 
The cloud paused drifting on his snowy sail, 
And the moon hid behind her misty veil, 
And all the dear dim world was passion- 
pale 
Hearing the singing of the nightingale. 
And tothe wayfarer beneath the wall, 
With sweet ‘dispute of fancy mute, 
The wind upon its soft pursuit 
Brought the clear bubble of a flute, 
The cry of gladness, and the silver fall 
Of slow full tears, and the heart-stirring 
call 
Of lovers, and the joy of song, and all 
While the wild music fell beneath the wall 


There was no singing of the nightingale 
That he might hark where in the dark 
Of want and woe they only mark 
The cloud-hung city’s care and cark, 
But still it gladdened all his deadly ail, 
And lightened half the brooding heaven of 
bale, 
To know that where the poppy’s selt grew 
pale 
In the Queen’s garden sang the nightingale. 


RAGS—OLD AND NEW. 
HE tin-peddler’s cart is com- 
ing over the hill,” cry the 
children, rushing tumultuously into 
the sunshiny kitchen. 

‘‘He’s just in time. I want some 
new tins for my Thanksgiving cake,”’ 
answers Grandmother, cheerfully, 
laying aside herironing. ‘Girls, 
bring the rag-bags.” 

The big, well-filled rag-bags are 
brought into the room and emptied 
out upon the spotless floor, a heap of 
snowy pieces on one side and colored 
ones on the other. The children 
begin eagerly turning them over. 

“© Grandma! mayn’t [ have this 
piece of silk for a doll’s dress?” 
“ Look! here isa bit of baby’s cloak 
with a piece of lace trimming sewed 
on it.” “Mother, did you know 
this blue satin ribbon like that on 
Nelly’s best hat was put in the rag- 
bag?” “Iam going to take this 
red flannel for a pen-wiper.” 

All is interest and excitement 
when the peddler’s wagon stops at 
the gate and his voice is heard in a 
loud greeting to the house. 

“Come right in, Mr. Smith; we 
are all ready for you,” says Grand- 
mother, throwing open the kitchen 
door. 

The peddler’s wagon is painted a 
cheerful red and twinkles all over 
in the rays of the  morn- 
ing sun with bright, new 
cake and bread pans, sauce pans, 
tin pails, boilers and dippers. ‘The 
top is ornamented with a row of 
yellow brooms which look like the 
pompons of a military company. 
The horse is of a sickly yellow, 
usually spoken of by his owner as 
‘the sorl,’ the name implying that 
multitudinous steeds of every shade 
occupy the numerous stalls of his 
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spacious stable. The animal as he 
stands at the gate appears to be 
occupied in an exhaustive study of 
his fore-feet. Even when on the 
road and presumably moving at his 
best pace toward his destination, he 
frequently falls into the same con- 
templative attitude and requires a 
though merciful _ flick 
from his driver’s whip to rouse him 
to the gentle amble which is his 
idea of rapid transit. 

The peddler himself is a big, jolly, 
red-faced man, who comes breezily 
into the kitchen like a North-west 
wind and brings something of its 
healthful freshness with him, leaving 
the chill outside. He is at 
engrossed in all the family affairs; 
he asks after every individual with 


suggestive 


once 


the utmost interest, suggests a new 
remedy for Grandfather's rheuma- 
tism, asks after ‘ Fanny’s beau,’ and 
by the timely production of a curious 
tape measure in the shape of a pig 
averts an impending scuffle between 
two of the children who are getting 
over the whooping-cough and area 
little acrimonious in consequence. 

Then, good as a 
morning paper in the matter of news. 
He knows all about the newest en- 
gagements, the marriages, deaths, 
accidents and general intelligence 
of half a dozen towns. The chil- 
dren could hang upon his words for 
a whole morning, but he at last 
reminds them that ‘ business is busi 
ness’ and proceeds to the careful 
weighing of the rags and a scrupu- 
lously just estimate of their value. 
This is a labor in which every child 
can assist, at least as far as the use 
of his tongue in the expression of 
contradictory opinions is concerned. 
After this important part of the 
proceedings is finished comes the 
revelation of the wonders contained 
in the cart itself, and a great deal of 
good natured bargaining between 
Grandmother and the _ peddler, 
ending in mutual satisfaction. 
Meanwhile the children are fulfilling 
the duty of careful inspection. 

“QO Johnny! see how funny you 
look in the side of this dipper. It 
makes your head as flat as a plate 
and your grin goes way round to the 
handle.” 


too, he is as 


“Grandma, may I have this little 
bit of a pan to bake bread in for 
my doll’s tea-party ?” 

At last the peddler’s visit is over, 
the transfer of goods between the 
house and the cart is completed ; 
four of the children by special in- 
vitation climb to the throne-like 
driver’s seat ‘to ride as far as the 
store in the next street’; the pen- 
sive ‘sor’l’ is aroused from his 
thoughtful examination of his feet 
and with mettlesome prancings and 
tossings of the head essays to con- 
vey the idea of his starting off ata 
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This soon subsides into 
his accustomed jog, and the red 
with its shining tins, its 
proud array of brooms and its good 
natured driver, vanishes 
sight, leaving behind a 
memories as cheery and bright as 
the cake pans. He 
something of the freshness of the 
world behind him, and all 
the family talk of his bits of 
and the 


great pace. 
wagon, 


out ot 
store of 
new has left 
out-door 
day 
news 
visit. 
Many years have passed since the 
time of the above picture. ‘The 
peddler and his red wagon have 
passed slowly along out of our sight 
and have vanished behind the low- 
lying hills that shut out the Past. 
We now goto the house-furnishing 
department of a 
store tor 
tins; but we 


are cheerier for his 


great dry goods 

Thanksgiving cake 
must still dispose of 
the rags which accumulate in every 
household. Who takes the place of 
the genial tin-peddler of our grand 
mother’s time? Our garden-gate is 
pushed open and a dirty, shabby 
individual skulks in, bearing upon 
his back a huge sack of burlaps, 
which looks forbidding enough to 
contain a dead body. His voice in 
no way belies the roughness of his 
personal appearance as he pierces 
our ears with a strident cry of : 

“Old rags! Old rags! Rags and 
Bottles!” 

It has never been ascertained why 

he should specify old rags as his 
chosen merchandize, as he never 
makes any objection to receive new 
ones. If you order him away, or 
gently suggest that he make less 
noise under your parlor window, he 
assures you in a villainous foreign 
accent that he ‘has no English’ 
a lack which, it is observed, is after- 
wards useful to him in case of a 
remonstrance against unfair dealing 
on his part. If necessity and over- 
loaded rag-bags compel you to deal 
with him, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he deceives you in 
the market-price of the rags, which 
is a merely nominal rate at the best, 
that he presently cheats you in the 
weight, and that he also underpays 
you by a cent or two even at the 
agreed ratio of compensation. Be- 
sides, he will whip off your rag- bags 
as well as their contents unless you 
are very sharp indeed. 

Meanwhile he stands in your 
orderly, well-kept kitchen, a blot 
upon the place. He is frowsy; he 
is ill-conditioned ; he looks as if he 
might bring any amount of contagion 
with him; and you are heartily 
thankful when he pours into your 
hand seven or eight copper pennies, 
as the total compensation for your 
great bags of nicely assorted pieces, 
and takes himself away with his dis- 
cordant croak of ‘Old rags! old 
rags! Rags and Bottles !’—the only 
English he knows, if you are to 
believe his own account of himself. 
You feel disgraced at having entered 
into any negotiations with so dis- 
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| ’ ona. midday as convenient is, 
st » the best time to indulge 


in it. At 2 o’clock, say, every after- 
noon unloose each stay and fasten- 
ing, that no part of the body may 
be girded any more than at night, 
and then lie down for not less than 
fifteen minutes and not more than 
an hour, perfectly flat upon a bed or 
longdivan. Keep every part of the 
body as passive as possible. Sleep 
afew minutes if you can. But, at 
any rate, remain in this position for 
a few blessed recuperating minutes. 
One need not necessarily undress, 
but every muscle, every nerve, every 
artery,should be completely relieved 
from pressure. If the corsets, the 
garters, hooks, or even a single but- 
ton, is kept fastened, the entirety of 
the restful process is disturbed. 


A LADIES’ LUNCHEON, 
+" E setting of the luncheon table 
i 


s as dainty and perfect in 
linen and appointments as_ the 
means of the household will* allow. 
Here, says Harper’s Bazar, 1s an op 
portunity for a lady to show all her 
pretty table things to a most appre- 
ciative audience, who will be much 
of her fine linen, 
rare china, and odd pieces of silver 
and glass than guests of the other 
sex. Here also can be displayed 
the many charming launch contri- 
vances which have no place at a 
dinner—odd bouillon cups and 
spoons, delicate chocolate cups and 
saucers, embroidered luncheon cloth 
and napkins, and at an informal en 
tertainment small bread plates and 
silver butter knives, which are at 
each person’s left. 

At a very informal lunch, also a 
bare table is sometimes used, which 
can be made lovely with the centre 
square or long piece of lace or em- 
broidery, and the various little silver 
and glass dishes which are on the 


more observant 


table reflected in the highly pol- 
ished surface. The hostess here 
pours tea from the head of the 


table, and the pretty odd china tea- 
cups are passed to each person on a 
salver with sugar and cream in ap- 
propriate little silver bowl and 
pitcher. 

At this luncheon the embroidered 
or damask cloth is laid over the 
Canton flannel, with the lace or em- 
broidered centre piece on top. The 
flowers are in a bowl or vase in the 
middle and in small vases placed 
about the table. The candles are 
in candelabra or single sticks, and 
the little fancy dishes of bonbons, 
cakes, etc., decorate the table as at 
a dinner, the same prevailing color 
being seen in everything, from the 
flowers in the centre to the little 
shades on the candles and the icing 
on the cakes. 

The places are set as for a dinner 
—three forks and oyster-fork at 
the left, and the knives and glasses 
at the right, and the plate with its 
plainly folded napkin holding a roll. 
The salt and pepper casters are be- 
tween every two places, and a card 
with the name of each guest at the 
place she is to occupy. Favors can 
also be at each place if they are 
given. For these the usual thing is 
a bonbonniére, some ‘appropriate 
article in silver, or a bunch of 
flowers. 

For the menu the following list of 
courses in their order can be elab- 
orated or simplified to meet any re 
quirements. 

First, oysters or clams on the half 
shell, or fruit. In winter grape fruit 
is frequently used, cut in half with 
the bitter core removed, sweetened 
and flavored with rum or cordial, 
and a half given to each person ona 
plate with an orange-spoon. 

Then bouillon, consommé, or clam 
broth in bouillon-cups. 


Next fish, usually a made dish, as 
lobster chops with sauce tartare, 
creamed fish in individual dishes, or 
any fish prepared with a sauce. 

Then the entrée comes—sweet- 
breads, croyuettes, mushrooms, tim- 
bales, eggs prepared as a _ fancy 
omelette or in any appropriate man- 
ner. 

After one or two of such courses, 
comes the substantial course, which 
takes the place of the roast at dinner, 
but is never a roast at luncheon. 
Any delicate meat, chicken or chops, 
prepared with sauce or in a fancy 
style will answer. With this pota- 
toes in some form, and chocolate in 
small cups with whipped cream, are 
passed. 

A vegetable served alone comes 
now—asparagus, artichokes, etc. 

Then Roman punch in individual 
frozen forms or glasses. 


Then game with salad, or salad 
alone with toasted crackers anda 


delicate cheese. 

The table is then cleared, and the 
with cake are served... The 
fruit, bonbons, etc., and last of all 
coffee, which at a luncheon is usually 
passed at the table. 


ices 


THE SECRET OF BEING POPULAR. 


WENDOLINE writes that she 
wishes to know the secret of 
being popular. “I'd like to be a 
popular girl,” she says, “a girl be- 
loved by everybody.” 

This is a natural wish, and in it- 
self not wrong, says Harper’s Young 
People. There is a temptation to 
wrong in it if the desire be carried 
so far that, in order to become pop- 
ular, the girl sacrifices valuable qual- 
ities of character, as, for instance, 
independence of judgment and sin- 
cerity. 

But there is no need of this. The 
girl who chooses to be popular needs 
first to be unselfish. She must not 
consider her own ends first nor 
chiefly. The atmosphere enfolding 
her must be that of love and _ kind- 
ness. You know how some girls 
always try to have the best things, 
the best places, the pleasant things, 
while they do not try to pass the 


good times along to others. These 
are not popular girls. | Nobody can 
be fond of a selfish person. 

Again, a really popular person 


must have courage. 
to be a leader. 
few leaders’ in 
school, or other corner of the 
world. Most people are _ fol- 
lowers I heard of a leader this 
morning. She went to a boarding- 
school a long way off-from home. 
Among the teachers there was a lit- 
tle shy Miss Somebody whom the 
girls did not like. They made fun 
of her prim manner and her queer 
tow-colored hair, and a sort of minc- 
ing walk the poor lady had, and they 
did not see that she was really a 
very learned woman who could teach 
them a great deal if they would at- 
tend to her. 

Maria Matilda observed the state 
of affairs, and decided that it was 
unjust, so she championed the little 


Courage enough 
There are only a 
any city, or 


teacher. She sent flowers to her 
desk. She listened respectfully 
when Miss Diffidence was in the 


preceptor’s chair. She began to be 
very fond of her, and discovered 
that Miss Diffidence was really a 
dear, only frightened out of her wits, 
among a crowd of unfeeling girls. 
Before long Maria Matilda changed 
the whole situation, and, she being 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is as 
gentle as oil, but ef- 
fectual; has no fat or 
alkali in it. 

But it 


little, you do not see 


costs so 


how it possibly can 
be the finest soap in 


the world. 


a born leader, the rest followed her 
willingly. I need not add that Maria 
Matilda is popular, very popular. 
For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winstow’'s SooininG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrheea, 
wenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 


druggists fhroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Wins tow’s SoorninG Syrup. 
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o6 | )' N’T interview me,tonight 
interview /hat/’-——said the 
Office Cat. 
She 


dued voice, and it was only by her 


spoke in an unusually sub- 
voice that | was able to guess her 
whereabouts. he dusk 
had fallen early; the day’s work 
was early done; and the office was 
deserted but for the Office Cat, whom, 
guided by her voice, I found curled 
up on the window-sill, looking ab 
sently out through the widepaned 
window into the gathering night. 
“Interview /Aat/”’ said the Office 
Cat, again; and with her lorgnette 
pointed through the window to the 
picture beyond. 
The sky was a 
ing gray; not 
shone through. 


( louded 


soft, dull, brood 

star 
Over in 
few bars of fading crimson were dy 
ing, lonelily, into the enfolding twi 
light. Here and there, far 
us, dark, indistinguishable masses 
of shadow hinted at the aisle of 
trees in park and garden and Com- 
mon from which, in 
willing wind,’ the leaves were drift- 
ing down. Blots of misted gold 
stood for the gas lamps; sharp, 
shifting globes of steely white for 
the clear electric lights, piercing the 
twilight as with naked swords. From 
far below came the city’s even-song, 
dull, muffled by distance to an odd 
harmony; voices, wheels on echo- 
ing pavements ; the staccato note of 
the electric gongs; far bells. 
Something indefinably sad was in 
the atmosphere and impression of it 
all; something of autumn and night 
and the endings of things. 

‘ What part of it all do you mean 
me to interview?” said I to the 
Office Cat. “And how?” 

“What is the wote of it all?” said 
she. ‘“ That’s what I’ve been trying 
to get at, alone here in the dark. 
Help me to get at it, if you can!” 

“A minor note. That is the first 
thing one is sure of.” 

“Yes. And nota single note; a 
minor chord. Lathrop says some- 
where that, to the musician’s ear, 
human voices heard in the mass are 
invariably minor. Perhaps the one 
who talked about the ‘slow, sad 
music of humanity’ had found that 
out, too. Yes; a minor chord; but 
why minor? That's what’s been 
puzziu.> me. For the single factors 
that go to .aake up the sum are not 
minor, or not predominantly so. It’s 
twilight—yes. But twilight is rest- 
time ; the ‘hour that brings a’ hame,’ 
and not therefore sad. It’s growing 
dark; but here in the city the lights 
are so many and cheery and instant 
on the sunset, that the dark should 
not have any mournfulness or terrors. 
And the voices—they’re the voices 
of men and women, for the most 
part saying pleasant enough things ; 
words of satisfaction that the day’s 
work’s done; that home is near and 


one anywhere 


the west a 


below 


the ‘slow, un 
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and its deat 
familiar faces around 
early-lit lamp. And the wheels 
they mean that the tired beast-folk 
are going gladly rest-ward too. Then 
why minor, as the sum of it all 
Why does it ‘tug at the heart’ 


does the ‘ foolishness 


its cosy supper own 


ness of the 


why 
come on one 4 
as the impression of it all seizes and 
the throat thicken 


grow hot and lid 


possesses 
up, the eyes 
weighed ?”’ 


one 


‘‘ Perhaps because what one does 
n’¢ hear yet mingles with the im 
and the 


” 


note fr 


pression steals from it 

major 
** Perhaps. 

Nature will 


Own way 


Perhaps because 
after all 
with 
we can sit 1n 

her near 


will have 


have her 
us, at every 
sufficient 


very 
minute 
quiet to let 
And Nature 
autumn, autumn, and age, 
age, and fading, fading. We may 
try to think of autumn as the cheery 
time of re-awakening 
work 
greeting 


the busy 


our hearts. 


ambitions, of 
friendly 
one again at 


resumed, of faces 
the turn of 
street; of the play-houses 
opening their dust-veiled doors for 
the invitation of merry music and 
pictured scenes to smile brightly 
forth. Yet— there comes a moment’s 
quiet; and something, of a sudden, 
makes us know that out beyond the 
music and the laughter there are 
great, silent spaces; and there is no 
longer any green in the withering 
grasses, nor any bird in any last 
year’s nest. Just as we—l 
speak generically and not personally, 
now !"" said the Office Cat, with 
a quite uncharacteristic affability of 
politeness———“ just as we may add 
a skillfully matched switch to our 
thinning locks and use, judiciously, 
a quite undetectable powder; and 
yet the face that looks back at us 
from the mirror, when half a century 
has said its say to and about us, 
won't be the face of twenty-five. 
Nature will have her word, and her 
note under-thrills all other notes.” 

“But why a sad one? Autumn 
comes; yes, that is true; and the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; 
but there is spring always,and dawn, 
and new flowers; and young birds in 
nests of the new 


” 


year’s building 


“But we don’t know-—yet— 
which has the last word. We don’t 
ask it with very much interest, 
when it is the Spring-words in 
which the story of our lives is being 
written; But when it is written in 
the Autumn-words instead—when 
the days bring dead leaves and snow 
to fill the nests where once there 
was the impatience ef young wings 

we 


“That’s never yours—that dear 
phrase!” 

“ Of course not. 
phrases ?” 

“Whose, then ?” 


*“ Lowell’s ; in one of his least 
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known songs, that’s yet one of his 


Here's the little whole of 
it—a very perfect breath of rhyme: 
* My heart 
Is a nest, with song-birds in it; 
And when the last shall go, 
Che dreary days, to fill it, 
Instead of lark and linnet, 


Sh 


sweetest. 


I cannot still it! 


all bring dead leaves, and snow. 


And were they sparr 
Without the 
Wf joy that soars and sings. 
© me! I sh 
When I can feel no longer 
lhe impatience of 


ws, only, 
passion stronger 
all be lonely, 

| 


their wings!'”’ 


4 


‘It is one of the things that 
blows the winds of autumn into the 
heart, to think whom one was humbly 
contemporary with and has over- 
lived; to think that of all the 
Meistersingers not one sings from 
the old nest, now; not Browning 
nor ‘Tennyson, not Lowell, nor 
Whittier, nor Emerson Lot 
fellow nor Holmes.”’ 


nor 1g- 


‘** But what fair glade or dell they sing in 
now, 


That is to us, unknown.’ ” 


-“ How some of 
would have 
workers !” 

* New work ?” 

“Well, isn’t the College Settle- 
ment work comparatively new work ? 
I don’t think there is any work that 
interests me more deeply. To ‘go 
down and be neighbors’ as those 
boys and girls are doing: just to 
bring the yeast of good lives and 
wholesome example, that speak 


work 
old 


the new 
interested the 


by louder, far 
Than shout of noisy preaching’—— 


down into that unleavened mass of 
mistake and hopelessness and un- 
guided discontent; to show them 
what scrubbing will do for floors 
and bodies and souls ; what stunning 
good stories there are, that haven’t 
a foul echo to the laugh in ’em; 
how much fun can be bought for 
thrippence or so ; how little slugging 
pays, when you can learn to landa 
blow just under the jaw that settles 
matters—only you've got to learn 
to keep your temper and take a lot 
of exercises to stiffen up the muscles 
of the back and legs, while you’re 
learning to put in that particular 
blow 2 

“TI hope you don’t mean that the 
girls———” 

“No, I didn’t. Though, forbye, 
a knowledge of boxing mightn’t 
hurt the girls who have to perambu- 
late the Settlement streets at mid- 
night, nor those of their frotégées 
whose husbands manifest a tendency 
to dance on ’em with hob-nailed 
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BY LEADING GROCERS. 


boots. But I « 
They teach that ; 
stomachs and morals 
cook a bit of be et 

to cook it stodeg 
man’s 


cottee 1s 
supper-time, he 
out after bad w! 
that sixpence 
needn’t as inva 
pence for 
it used in poo 
note-book. 

to be le 
noble, € 


beef-t 


good 
grow 
women in. sett 
teach. When 
such work is be 
matter so much 
come, whether o1 
beyond it. God! 
for that tl 
We are and must | 
light 
Go down to dust, 


* Braver 


day.’ 
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rospect of 
ng five years’ for wrecking a 


in Ss progress, 


P fai and Erlich 
heeded atmce OST 
J ig and ida’. 
Dite o 
Must Speak. 
Way Pj 
Yery droll 
even though 


sand their influences, 
neal to the Mr. Jones 
fhe Dancing Girl 
nes of The Masquer- 

us Susan. Is it 
is it lust of 


alism 
riety-—what malign in- 
\ xplain the fact that 
s Mr lones’s object in play 


} ’ 


e to give his aud 
thinking 
= today to be solely to 


ng to talk 


= 


vorth 


about? 


iuse, the effect 1S 

ible and cheap com- 

0 is rarely won a victory 
dramatic ethics Rebel 
Susan, given a very finished 
e Hollis St. Theatre 

s an example of Mr. 


manner. It 
1e,almost wholly 


worse 


n,and in impression 
oree, Jout passe, 

Dead Sea 
there is no lasting 


Ss its 


v endurance, no honest 
ith the visiting 
It is acted with much ease 


llusively, it is 


folk of the 


the mselves 


author’s 
neither 


ul The most note- 
gle characterization was 
Mr. Fritz Williams, as the 


gentleman in 
state of extreme nervous 

His heartfelt and sar- 
gh smothered ecstasy, at 
reformer-wife 


tie artistic 


his 


hat eer in the way of 
was as delicious 
genuine comedy as we have 
tertained withal. 

ery large audience gathered 
advertised Miss 
Monday evening at 


been en 


the much 


ver ald 


irk, in The Foundling, a farce- 
by William Lestosq (the 


if Jane) and E. M. Robson. 


irame and presentment of its 


chief attraction, the 
tory. Miss Fitz- 
icting, is seldom on 
nd dances only twice. In 
he pla inexcusably vul- 


tistac 


oes no 


j ay 1S 


many of the lines are nothing 


han sho king. The compli- 
S arising from the material 
taliords are so indelicate as 
tute an offence in some 

it on to the audience, 
he ladies of the cast. In the 
agra cases, no resultant 

f appears to compensate, if 
_ on be possible for the of- 


rit the entertainment 
to the more than 
rt the players. 

p la a Zan onl, as Sophie Colton, 
imgenue heroine, is sweetly nat- 
‘ied brings a sadly 
here of good breed- 
+r y into her scenes, in 
© many offensive lines she 
Miss Maggie Hollo- 
isher is dow nright clever and 
indeed, as Miss Ussher, 
her work seems, at mo- 


ettort 


ts of 





human. Mr. G. Miller Kent plays 
with an unremitting fury of intensity 
that is commendable in conscien- 
tiousness but not a little 
trying before the play is over. Mr, 
Kent is the ‘Foundling ’ referred to 
in the title, and his is really the 
part. 
Miss 
been 
the 
bears a 


becomes 


Stal 


Fitzgerald, as has 


no 


already 
acting to doin 
in which 


has 
the 
part 

naturalness 


said, 


1e¢ e scenes she 
I 


sustains with an 


that 


she 
easy 
perience and 


is merely ex 
self-confidence. She 
is an attractively healthy specimen 
of youth, very pretty, and with a 
touch of provincial vulgarism that is 
new enough here to constitute part 
of her undeniable charm. Her 
dances gain from step 
and novelty than from characteriza 


interest less 


tion. And the characterization is 
of the Afoulin Rouge type to which 
her British stolidity of wholesome 


ness presents a saving contradiction. 


In this contradiction lies the nov 
elty that has made the lady’s popu 
larity. 

A soldier-play, true to soldier-life 


and given illusively soldierly presen- 
tation, is an inspiring novelty on the 
American stage; though theatric 
instances of how the American army 
does not do things have been offered 
to us with melancholy frequency. 
Northern Lights, by Messrs. Har- 
kins and Barbour, produced at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre on Mon. 
day evening,is a very honest,forcible 
and moving picture of American 
army life in the heroic days of ’76, 
in Montana and the neighboring 
rocky fastnesses where noble lives 
gave themselves a ransom for many. 
The simple, strenuous, every-day 


life of the garrison, the virile, stir- 
ring life in the field, are pictured 


very faithfully and movingly : to see 
the play is to study, as in a looking 
glass, a phase of American life than 
which Americans can be prouder of 
none, and to read a chapter of 
American history written in blood 
and tears. The story of the play 
is continuously and absorbingly 
interesting, lightened by touches 
of honest and innocent comedy and 
lifted to a noble height of right 
human and searching pathos. Faults 
of technique there are inevitably 
many: the surgeons wear the uni- 
form of the line instead of that of 
the staff ; a great medical discovery 
is boldly antedated by twenty years. 
More regrettable than these, a 
pivotal point is made on the very 
flagrant error of a surgeon’s term 
of service being a matter of enlist- 
ment and re-enlistment; the fact 
being that a surgeon’s appointment 
is until death or retirement in age, 
subject only to his own resignation 
under fitting conditions. But the 
faults of the play are small indeed 


when weighed against its merits; 
and its magnificent last act, in 
which pathos and heroism take 


hands to noble issue, would of itself 
raise Northern Lights to the fore- 
most rank of modern melodramas. 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
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25°. 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10° and 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores, 


It is, for the most part, admir- 
ably well acted. Mr. Wright’s work, 
as the Colonel’s unworthy and most 
unhappy son, is very human, con- 
vincing and touching; his claiming 
of his right to ‘ride through Hell’ 
to the rescue of the father who has 


disowned and denounced him is a 
very noble moment, and greatly 
met. Mr. Courtleigh as Swz/twind, 


the Indian assistant has a 
death-scene of memorable pathos 
and Mr. Handysider 
characterizes firmly and effectively 
the passionate, self-indulgent Sher- 
wood, Mr. Lie utenant 
Varnum’s brief bit with winning 
and exactly the right 
touch of manhood and soldierhood. 
Mr, Hersey plays Horton, the scout, 
with a large heartiness and honesty ; 
and of the only-—and alas! 
the impersonator of our great 
General Crook, the keen, the strong, 
the absolutely lacks the 
illusion of the character assumed, 
No lover of a stirring tale well told, 
no lover of the American army and 
its stirring frontier history, no lover 
of our native drama, redolent with 
the atmosphere of American soil, 
can afford to miss the and 
sustained enjoyment that waits him 
in the seeing of Northern Lights. 
Merry Olivette its tuneful 
against all comers, and _ its 
reception at the Castle Square 
Theatre this week demonstrates 
anew its perennial popularity. Miss 
Clara Lane sang the title réle with 
much and charm, and Mr. 
Wolff kept the astir with 
merriment, with his robust comedy. 
The Fatal Card shows no fading 
popularity, as its long run at the 
Boston Museum approaches its end. 
As much may be said of Burmah at 
the Boston Theatre, where Mr. Fig- 
man’s warm-hearted Daniy, Miss 
Dupree’s quaint and tender PAy//is, 
and Mr. Ormonde’s honest Irish 
lover still awake and sustain cordial 


surgeon, 


pow er. 


Roberts does 


earnestness 


rest 


subtle, 


sincere 
holds 


Own 


verve 


house 


liking. A Social Highwayman con- 
tinues at the ‘Tremont Theatre to 
hold the favor of the town; and 
Mr. M. Holland finely character- 


ized /fanby impresses itself ever more 
deeply as one of the most finished 
dramatic studies of the time. 


THE MELBA CONCERTS. 


The first of the concerts by the 
Melba Cperatic Concert Company 


was given at Music Hall on Thurs- 
day evening ; the second will be 


given this afternoon. 

This company, which is under the 
direction of Mr. C. A. Ellis, so long 
manager of the Boston Music Hall is 
an exception to the ordinary run of 
operatic concert companies. It is 
strong not only in its star but in her 
support. Of course, the large audi- 
ence Thursday afternoon came prin- 
cipally to hear Madam Melba; but 
the support of such artists as Scalchi, 


Bauermeister, D’Aubigné, Campa- 
nari, and a really effective orches- 


tra made the ensemble thoroughly en- 
joyable. 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT are 
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LOYAL LEGION. 


The Massachusetts Commandery 


of the Loyal Legion held their first 
monthly meeting on Wednesday 


evening at the American House. 

A curious and valuable paper on 
Maximilian’s occupation of Mexico 
was read by Capt. W. A. 
Worcester, 


Gile of 
We shall be able to pub- 
lish a part of this paper next Satur- 
day. 

Hon. Ff. W. Lincoln read an ap- 
preciative tribute to the memory of 
Gov. Rice. ; 

The following gentlemen 
elected to membership: 

First class (original)- 
Brown, first lieutenant, 
quartermaster, ng Massachusetts 
infantry, U. S. V.; John S. Cooke, 
captain, 26th Messsthanette infan- 
try, brevet lieutenant-colonel,U.S.V.; 
Grovenor A, Curtice, captain 7th 
New Hampshire infantry, U.S. V.; 
Charles A. Fuller, second lieutenant, 
1ith Maine infantry, U. S. V.; Ed- 
ward M. Gushee, chaplain, 9th New 
Hampshire infantry, U.S. V.; George 
C. Houghton, captain, ist New 
Hampshire heavy artillery, U. S. V.; 
Nathaniel E. Ladd, captain, 55th 
Massachusetts infantry, brevet ma 
jor, U. S. V.; William H. Palmer, 
major, surgeon, 3rd New York cav- 
alry, U.S. V.; Gideon Spencer, first 
lieutenant, «st Rhode Island light 
artillery, U. S. V.; Zephaniah Tal- 
bot, first assistant engineer, U.S.N. 

Kirst class in succession and by 


were 


-William H. 
regimental 


inheritance—Elisha Dyer, Joseph 
Walker, Percy Parker. 
Second class — William D. EI- 
dredge, Charles N. Fairchild, Wil- 
liam W. Gile, Alpheus S. Hardy, 


Edward R. 
Ripley. 


Hastings, Thomas FE. 
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PIANOFORTES 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS, 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 





Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability 


Branury's : PHaRMacy, 
637 Weshington St. 637 


DEALER IN —— 


FINE DRUCS, 
CHEMICALS, 
AND MEDICINES. 


Also Homeopathic Specialties and Physicians’ 
Prescriptions, 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties. 


The stock is one of the largest and most varied and 


omplete in the city, and deserves the confidence and 
patronage of all citizens. 


B. ¥. BRADBURY, 637 Washington St., Bos:on. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 
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OLD PORTFOLIOS. 


HERE lie in the corner of my 
studio three old portfolios. 
They used to be covered with what 
is called marbled paper. Why mar- 
bled, I hardly know, as | never saw 
marble of a dull blue color, which 
is the tone of their paper covers. 
All look of marble has long since 
disappeared from them: they have 
been so kicked, battered, and thrown 
about, that their original texture has 
quite disappeared. Former owners 
have cut their names deep into the 
side; and on one appears the aris 
tocratic name of Jenkins, while an 
other bears the romantic title of Ed 
Kspee. By these names hangs a 
tale—which I’ll tell you, 

When we used to work at night 
in Cola Rossi’s on the rue de la 
Grande Chaumitre, there used to be 
a sort of community of goods in the 
matter of materials. Perhaps I 
should rather say an Anarchistic 
principle of catch as catch can, 
sauve gui peut, get all you can get. 
You had to look sharp and _ hide 
your materials, or you wouldn’t have 
any materials to hide. 
you would come in of an evening 
after a week’s absence, get your 
portfolio, and find that some other 
tellow had drawn some 
scrawl over the back of your most 
cherished drawing. You were lucky, 
indeed, if he hadn’t torn up the 
drawing as well. Perhaps that was 
the most annoying part of it all, that 
the brute didn’t seem to think your 
drawing by any means so exquisite 
as you did yourself. 

1, at various times, brought in 
two portfolios, both of which were 
promptly stolen: so, when I left, I 
conveyed two old portfolios. I se- 
lected them from old detritus of the 
studio which no one used; their 
original owners had gone long ago ; 
I had never seen them. I often 
speculate on what they were like. 
Did Ed Espee wear a #ére¢ and no 
neck tie? Was he full of strange 
oaths and bearded like his pards? 
Probably, for all his brother students 
were so. Was Jenkins a reporter, 
perhaps ?—like Stevenson’s Pinker- 
ton. Who shall say? Deponent 
knoweth not. 

But in fond memory of these de- 
parted spirits whom I never met, I 
call the portfolios after them. And 
when some one asks, “Oh, by the 
way, where is that Mantegna thing 
of Judith with the head of Holo- 
phernes ?” I absently reply, “Oh — 
er—in Ed Espee, I think—no— hold 
on —no, it isn’t, it’s in Jenkins.” 
The third portfolio is simply ‘the 
other one.’ 

I have atheory that I keep life 
drawings in Jenkins, photographs 
in Ed Espee, and engravings in the 
other one. I tell my friends, indeed, 
that though I am not orderly, I have 
a great feelingforsystem. Be that as 
it may, they will keep straying into 
each other’spreserves. A photograph 
from a head by Michael Angelo looks 
very much out of place in company 
with Jenkins, and on'y the other 
day I founda drawing of that girl 
we used to call Chouberski in the 
embraces of Ed Espee. 

Get a man to show you his old 
portfolios, and you can make a very 
shrewd guess of what he likes and 


Too often, 


beastly 
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what he’s made of, artistically. One 
feilow will be all in one line— 
‘pseudo classic,’ for instance. Noth- 
ing will do for him but photographs 
after Lefebvre, Delauney, and per- 
haps one or two Dagnan Bouverets. 
Just to make you think he’s broad- 
minded, another will have simply 
everything—in the wildest hodge- 
podge; showing that he doesn’t feel 
the difference between good and 
bad. Exquisite drawings by Ingres, 
photographs from Correggio, land- 
scapes after Corot are tumbled in, 
pell-mell with flower chromos from 
the Art Amateur, photographs from 
work-rooms of well known authors 
and one or two architectural draw- 
ings. 

When I wasa very little boy, I 
was deeply interested in a certain 
print-stand we had, which, on great 
occasions, I was allowed to look 
through. It hadtwo portfolios ; one 
was full of photographs of all sorts 
of subjects, the other contained a 
number of the most God-forsaken 
pictures by Kaulbach the elder. | 
remember one represented the dis- 
persing cf the nations at the _ build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel. There 
was one fierce Semitic gentleman in 
the foreground, who seemed to be 
about to curse God and die: his ex- 
pression affected my small-boy im- 
agination deeply, and I wonder I 
didn’t go into ‘conniption fits’ at 
the malignity of his glance. It 
certainly frightened me_ enough. 
Then there was another picture 
called the Battle of the Huns, who, 
for some reason unexplained to my 
infant mind, had chosen the clouds 
as a battlefield. The Destruction of 
Jerusalem was another. Altogether, 
Herr Kaulbach seems to have hada 
most gloomy imagination. 


When I| was about thirteen, I 
came to know a sweet lady who had 
studied with Hunt and now hada 
studio of herown. Her taste was 
all for the old masters ; and rummag- 
ing through her portfolios—she was 
the gentlest of hosts—I for the first 
time came to know the quaint, stiff, 
intense etching of Durer, passionate 
sketches by Giorgione and the Vene- 
tians, exquisite subtleties of line and 
modelling of Leonardo da _ Vinci. 
Here were fierce, abrupt, inimitable 
notes of form by Michael Angelo; 
clever imitations of them—a pinch 
of da Vinci added according to taste 
—by Raphael; wonderful red cray- 
on drawings by that ‘sorry little 
scrub’ so Michael said, could have 
made the courtly Raphael ‘sweat.’ 
There were etchings by Rembrandt, 
too, to be found in these delectable 
portfolios. This browsing and 
dreaming over the noble work of 
these mighty men gave a great deal 
of happiness to a certain small boy, 
even if it never did him any good. 

When I went to the Art Students’ 
League, I had an introduction to 
one of the teachers there—a man of 
a most sumptuous and decorative 
habit of mind. He used to let me 
come to his studio when I would. I 
didn’t abuse the privilege; and 
when I, with two or three other shy, 
gauche art-students, ventured into 
his monstrous studio—rich with 
trappings, hangings and armor from 
every country that was ever heard 
of, and filled with dull people of a 
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Smart Set—our artist, after a kind 
word and hand-shake, would take 
us up to one of the print-stands, pull 
out a few photographs, say a few 
keen, appreciative words, and then, 
with a smile and a nod, be off to the 
Philistines whom he hoped to de- 
spoil. ‘That was all we wanted. We 
set to work. And there I saw for 
the first time a certain fascinating, 
bizarre little princess by Goya; a 
widowed queen she was, though only 
thirteen years old. There, too, | 
met a lovely shrimp girl; old Ho- 
garth introduced me; she was al- 
most the only girl lever met ina 
picture who could laugh without 
looking like a French actress. 

Later on, in Paris, when I was 
working at Cola Rossi's evening 
class, there was one youth with long 
blonde curly hair—though other- 
wise he hadn’t much of the foot ball 
player to him—who was easily the 
best draughtsman of the lot. We 
used to call him the best student 
draughtsman in Paris; and though 
there were probably other men who 
did more careful, photographic work, 
I think he was the He was 
studying sculpture, and in sculpture 
he has since achieved a great repu- 
tation. I admired his work, and 
he asked me to his studio. There 
he showed me a lot of his old draw- 
ings—nervous, sensitive work, full 
of feeling for movement and life. 
He had picked up all sorts of repro- 
ductions, almost all with a view to 
helping him in his drawing, for his 
sculpture photographs were in an- 
other carton, 1 noticed an exquis- 
itely delicate line-drawing by Ingres. 
“Oh yes, at one time | was immense 
ly influenced by Ingres; thought he 
was everything ; went in for line 
first, last, and allthe time. Later it 
was Holbein here’s a_ Braun 
from one of his Windsor Castle draw- 
ings—and here’s another. Then it 
was character, you see; look at the 
way he’s made the eyes smaller than 
they would be, and the nose bigger; 
that was his fruc, you see; you can’t 
fail of a certain sort of character 
that way.” 

This man hada friend, whom I also 
count among the best of mine. 
Marius is the best of fellows; al- 
though German in blood he is Greek 
in soul; a second Winckelmann, as 
it were, who lives in spirit in the 
good old times when people were as 
beautiful as the statues they made. 
Marius, too, has his portfolio, and I 
love to look through it. Everything 
is orderly here, and you will find 
nothing that has not the classic 
spirit. I once, as a joke, knowing 
his admiration for Baudry, presented 
him with a photograph of Baudry’s 
terrible painting of Charlotte Cor- 
day killing Marat in his bath. But 
Marius insisted that though the sub- 
ject was terrible it was wholly classic 
in design and execution; talked 
about Harmonius and Aristogeiton ; 
and finally included it in his port- 
folio. I recall, too, a very charac- 
teristic selection—a picture by Bou- 
langer of two young Roman lovers 
dancing along together, while a sad, 
worn old man looks at them from 
under his gloomy eyebrow—‘£¢ Ego 
in Arcadia.’ | always say the pic- 
ture is too literary, but Marius will 
have it that even though it be a little 
tight and hard in execution the mo- 
tif is wholly artistic. 

Here you will find men as differ- 
ent as Lefebvre and Botticelli (for I 
think them very different), and here 
are photographic studies of flowers, 
of vases, of musical instrument; but 
at the bottom of it all is the same 
underlying principle—a deep, pas- 
sionate, ordered love for all things 
beautiful —if so be they are beautiful 
decorously. 
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as Emerson said,—that | 
don’t be content with any 
bicycle except the Lest on 
made—the COLUMBIA. 
Matchless as these famow 
bicycles have been inp 

years, you will rub your 
eyes when you se w& 
quality and beauty of ti 
1895 models ~ $100. 


POPE [iFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, cM1Caco, 
GAN FRANCISCO, o 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 
_ os 

You need the Columbia. ~ 
Catalogue, a work of arts 
that shows every deta! of 
peerless Columbias and s2- 

rb Hartfords. The book 
Etree if you call ats Col- | 
umbia agency; by mail for | 
two 2-cent stamps 
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The Distinguished Anti-Slaver) Lea 
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photographs, size 1! 


have 


made from a very ©xce 
which we offer at t! 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith &4 
3 Hamilton Placs, 
BOSTON. 
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put in combination 
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cade ; and, if a second bod- 


il ird 


secure a second gown for which you 
have legitimate use, the first com- 
bination is a wiser one than silk 


or 
satin would have made. _Broad- 
cloths and other cloths of smooth 
surface are entirely unsuited, how- 


hard street or business 
are often less economical 
for occasions, be- 
cloth surface is 
more subject to injury than is that 
of silk. 

The 


used 


ever, for 
wear, and 
than silk 
cause the 


dressy 
smooth 


discretion must be 
selection of velvet, silks, 
and the corresponding 
class of goods. Only the very best 
quality warrants the initial outlay 
or is suitable to the legitimate uses 
for which such material is adapted. 
There is positively no vlace ina 
well dressed woman's wardrobe for 
shoddy silks, satins and brocades. 
It is quite true that since these 
materials in their choicest qualities 
appeal toasmall class of buyers, 
they are constantly being offered 
far below first price in order to in- 
crease their sale. It is only neces- 
sary therefore, to guard against the 
purchase of fine silks merely because 
it is at a price no greater than is the 
cloth so much better suited to 


utmost 
in 
brocade 


your 
need ; or, if silk is really what you 
want, to be sure that the quality 
offered at the low figure is really 


unimpeachable. For some years it 
has been the custom of R. H. White 
& Co. to make frequent display of 
very rich silk goods at about half the 
first price. Such a sale was in process 
this week, and doubtless some of 
the goods can be secured next week. 
Sales of velvet do occur sometimes, 
and of very rich brocades, At such 
sales it is possible to secure legiti- 
mate goods for formal and elegant 
use, but, even at honest half price 
the outlay must be considerable. A 
cheap silk or brocade or velvet 
gown is an extravagance, a_ vulgar- 
ity, and I wish I might coin a word 
and say an inexcusability. 


NOTES, 


Shawl capes are offered to fill the 
place of the golf cape so popular 
last year. If for constant wear, the 
plaid selected should be a quiet one 
in dark, rich colors. 


Jewelry seems not to be worn at 
all except upon the most formal 
dress occasions, when the display 
may be as dazzling as your jewel 
case and lack of taste permit. But 
for general wear nothing is admissi- 
ble but the manifestly necessary 
stick-pin, or the  unostentatious 
chatelaine watch. Rings, bracelets, 
brooches, chains and all other frivol- 
ities in jewelry are distinctly forbid- 
den. ‘The present fad in jewelry is 
the big heart a-swing from a long 
chain. For partly dressy wear 
the idea is a pretty one, but not for 
general use. 

The little stock collars of last sea- 
son are still in vogue. The charac- 
teristic of the latest stocks is that 
the ends at the back, instead of 
spreading to either side, stand 
straight out at the back. They are 
pointed at the ends, and often stif- 
fened. Sometimes there are corres- 





‘ponliae ends, though shorter, that 
stand straight out in front. ‘This is 
more suitable to short-necked peo- 
ple than were the side-spreading 
wing ends, and there is the neces- 
sary distinctive quaintness in the 
effect that is so essential a quality 
of what is called style. 

Very large ruches, of black gauze, 
or net, or silk, fasten directly under 
the chin, a fall of yellow lace hang- 


ing from each end. ‘lhhese ruches 
are not only accepted as fashiona- 
ble but they are becoming and so 


easily made at home that they are 
an entirely admissible non essential. 
SHERIDAN. 


BRIDAL RICE AND ROSES. 


HE traditional rice and old shoes, 
which are supposed to bring 
good luck if thrown after the bride 
when starts on her wedding 
journey, have their obvious incon- 
The N. Y. Tribune tells 
unlucky bridegroom, who is 
afflicted with astigmatism,and whose 
eyeglasses have always to be made 
to order expressly for him, taking a 
couple of weeks to manufacture, had 
his only pair smashed on his nose by 
a well-directed slipper, and in con- 
sequence he passed a_ miserable 
honeymoon, seeing nothing, and 
being, therefore, greatly bored. 

A still more unfortunate bride 
had not only her wedding trip com- 
pletely spoiled, but suffered for 
months from local trouble, brought 
on by a grain of rice, which slipped 
down the orifice of her ear. 

The minor inconveniences of hav- 
ing rice stuck in one’s collar, hair, 
etc., are enough in themselves to 
render objectionable such attention 
from one’s friends; so a pretty sub 
stitute which was used the other 
day at a country wedding, and 
which is said to be quite as ‘lucky,’ 
if not more so, was a shower of rose 
perfumed softness 
while the idea is 
It was 
June 


she 


veniences, 
of one 


leaves, whose 
could do no harm, 
certainly a charming one. 
a ‘rare, red rain of roses in 
fit pelting for a bonny bride.’ 
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POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONTS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful] and harmless. 
A delicate, invisibie protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONTS a mag 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 





Imperishable Tooth Brush. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 





Use ag ont Be Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath 
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The Best Clothes 


FOR MEN AND FOR BOYS 


Made in Clean Workshops, 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


——— 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


398 and 400 Washington St., Boston. 





OVERCOATS READY. 


L. B. PLBTGHER & CO. 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


LE. Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


— LAXATIVE ; 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
«+ AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 


»irits and Invigorates the Mind. 
send 12c. in stamps 





Brightens the S 
It is its own best advertisement 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph,G., Lynn, Mass. 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
3oston Wholesale House. 









Removal. 








After a continuous business career of 
twenty-six years at 54 TEMPLE PLACE, 
we are compelled, through alterations in 
building, to remove our establishment to 


No. 427 Washington Street. 


(Up one Flight), opp. Summer St. 


LOUIS STEUER & CO. 


Formerly of Gerlach & Steuer of 54 Temple Place. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair Cutters. 


Manufacturers of 








FINE WICS AND TOUPEES. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


HE season at the man pine 
House begins next Monday 
evening with a permanent stock 
company. A play new to America, 
but athree years’ success in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, will be 
the opening attraction. Its title is 
‘The Lucky Star, and it is a melo 
drama which promises to win the 
admiration of theatre-patrons. The 
new company includes the following 
people who have achieved many suc- 
cesses upon the stage: Arthur Forrest, 
leading man; Sadie Martinot, leading 
juvenile: Annie Clarke and Laura 
Burt will play prominent parts ; Miss 
Kate Kyan is also in the company. In 
light comedy characters, John 
Flood will be seen; Robert G, 
Wilson is to take first old man and 
character parts; William Cullington 
will also play character roles. For 
heavy character parts William 5S. 
Craven has been engaged. Others 
in the company are Sidney Price, 
the English actor ; John R. Furlong 
John E. Ince, son of the well- known n 
comedian, John Ince; Fannie Blood- 
good, in soubrette roles; Rose ‘Tif- 
fany, and Vivian Edsoll, The best 
melodramas, comedies and _ trage- 
dies will be given at the Opera 
House and everything about the 
theatre will be conducted in first- 
class manner, 


Welcome, and many welcomes and 
many affectionate welcomes to Annie 
Clarke. 

We can’t be sorry Miss Martinot 
decided not to play Aveen, since in 
stead we are to have her permanent 
ly atthe Grand Opera House. 


Grace Atwell, who sustained so 
creditably the difficult list of lead- 
ing parts during Mr. Haworth’s 
starring engagement at the Castle 
Square, and who only a very little 
while ago was playing small parts 
at the Boston Museum, is lending a 
delicate pathos to her part of the 
invalid wife in Northern Lights. 
Miss Atwell has many friends in 
Boston, and it is hoped that the little 
lady's stay here will be a long one. 


‘The Fatal Card will leave Boston 
with a record of nearly a_ three 
month’s run. 


Miss Isabelle Evesson’s name does 
not appear in the Grand Opera 
House stock company list. Whata 
disappointment ! 


Mr. E. M. and Mr. Joseph Hol 
land are receiving much social at- 
tention in Boston. 


Miss Oliver, who plays so grace- 
fully the difficult part of Cafrices in 
The Social Highwayman at the Tre- 
mont, is a member of the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, N. Y., and 
is heartily welcomed in Boston by 
many friends. 


Vould-be playwrights will do well 
to study the construction of the 
stage, in the model of Keith’s 
Theatre which, in enticing minia- 
ture, is on exhibition at the Me- 
chanics Fair. Many points valuable 
to the writer of plays may be 
secured about lighting, entrances, 
exits and so on, 


The Lyceum Theatre Company, 
at the Hollis St. Theatre present 
next week a mixed bill, including 
The Wife and The Charity Ball. 
Much interest is felt in the work of 


S 
WR 


Miss Irving, ws extremely youthful 
leading lady of the company, who 
has been so charming as Rebellious 
Susan. 


Burmahatthe Boston celebrated its 
75th performance Wednesday even 
ing. ‘The run of this highly interest- 
ing melodrama is drawing to close, 
and people who want to see the 
piece a second and third time are 
hurrying for tickets. 

At the Tremont Theatre, A Social 
Highwayman will be played Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday even 
ings and Wednesday matinee. It is 
a most interesting performance, 
stage-managed with much care 
and played by competent people. 
The work of the brothers Holland 


is such as in brilliancy and care 


warrants their 
Thursday, 


position as stars. 
Friday and Saturday 
evenings and Saturday matinee the 
bill is changed to A Man With a 
Past, and The Bicyclers. 


A Happy Little Home, present- 


ing Mr. Geo. W. Monroe, occupies 


the Columbia Theatre next week. 


Managers Atkinson & Calder 
present a play worthy of brilliant 
success, the new melodrama, 
Northern Lights, by James W. 
Haskins, Jr., and William Barbour. 
The run at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre is, however, limited, as 
Saved from the Sea, a new English 
melodrama, is booked for early 
production. Northern Lights isa 
typical American drama. All its 
scenes, all its characters and its 
whole atmosphere are 
and intensely so. 


American, 
The daily features 
of soldier life in Montana in 1876 
are pictured vividly, honestly, most 
interestingly ; and in the result the 
American soldier will recognize him- 
self, and his friends will recognize 
him. ‘The piece is strongly cast and 
handsomely produced. 


The patrons of the New Theatre 
certainly have no reason to com- 
plain of the quantity or quality of 
the entertainment which Mr. Keith 
is furnishing them at present, which 
at all times includes the highest 
salaried first-class vaudeville attrac- 
tions of Europe and America, The 
list of performers next week presents 
several novelties, chief of which 
are Sirronand Simkins,two grotesque 
magicians from across the water, 
fresh from a triumphal engagement 
at Mr. Keith’s New York theatre, 
the Union Square. Others are: 
Ed. Chrissie, an eccentric comedian 
and Yankee impersonator ; Leopold 
and Silvo, musicians and comedians ; 
Conwell and. Swan, phenomenally 
clever dancers and many more. 

Monday, November 19, the Bos- 
ton Museum will be closed that a 
thoroughly satisfactory performance 
of Too Much Johnson may be given 
upon its opening night; the late 
arrival of the company in Boston 
Monday making it impossible that 
the play should be presented that 
same evening with the care and 
perfection the management wish. 


The Burmah souvenir was a silver 
buttonhook fashioned from a cart- 
ridge used in the 4th act, and the 
management says ‘actually fired in 
the Maxim Gun.’ 


The curtain-raiser at the Park is 
very funny—The Man Upstairs, by 


Augustus Thomas. Miss Maggie 
Fielding gives a really carefully 
drawn and unctuous presentation of 
a typical Irish servant, Alary Nolan, 
Miss Fitzgerald does not appear in 
this first piece. 


Miss Fitzgerald will be at the 
Park Theatre neyt week. ‘There are 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 


A romantic Irish opera takes the 
Castle Square Theatre stage next 
week. The Lily of Killarney is a 
three-act composition by Sir Julius 


~ Benedict, the libretto being the 


work of Dion Boucicault and John 
Oxenford. It is a musical version 
of the drama, The Colleen Bawn, 
whose thrilling and yet simple story 
is adapted admirably to lyrical ex- 
pression. he cast includes Miss 
Clara Lane, Miss Kate Davis, Miss 
Cora Deane, Miss Edith Mason, Mr. 
Thomas H. Persee, Mr. J. K. Mur 
ray, Mr. John Read, Mr. Arthur 
Wooley, Mr. William Wolff. Clara 
Lane will have several pretty songs. 
Mr. Persee’s best number is the bal 
lad, Eily Mavourneen. Mr. Murray | 
has two songs in the first act. Mr. 
Wolff has in the second act a duet 
with Mfrs. Cregan and the songs, A 
Lowly Peasant Girl and The Col- 
leen Bawn. Edith Mason has a 
song inthe secondact,and a duet with 
Hardress. ‘There are several taking 
quartette numbers and snappy chor- 
uses. The Lily of Killarney is prac- 
tically new to Boston theatre goers. 
The company has been rehearsing 
the opera for two weeks, a longer 
period than usual, and a fine pro- 
duction is promised. Nothing will 
be lacking in the matters of cos 
tumes and scenery. 


MRS. ERVING WINSLOW’S READINGS. 


Mrs. Erving Winslow will read to 
two classes in Pierce Hall a series of 
studies from modern dramatists, the 
dates being distributed as follows: 
Tuesday, Nov. 12, José Echegaray, 
Folly or Saintliness ; Tuesday, Nov. 
19, Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, A Gaunt 
let; Tuesday, Nov. 26, Hermann 
Sudermann, Magda (Home); Tues 
day, Dec 3, José Echegaray, The 
Great Galeoto. 

Mrs. Winslow will also read from 
early English woman-novelists as 
follows: Thursday, Nov. 14, Fanny 
Burney, Evelina ; Thursday, Nov. 
21, Jane Austen, Mansfield Park ; 
Friday, Nov. 29, Susan Ferrier, The 
Inheritance; Thursday, Dec. 5, 
Maria Edgeworth, The Absentee. 

The readings will take place at 
eleven o’clock. Mrs. Winslow’s 
well known charm asa reader and 
the scholarly fitness of her selections 
insure the success and popularity of 
the courses offered. 


The Bookman of this month pub- 
lishes an excellent portrait of Miss 
Gertrude Hall. Miss Hall’s Foam 
of the Sea has proved exceedingly 
popular. 


Suffolk Bureau 
ofr Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and al 


| Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and detends suits. 


LADY wishes to sell a fifty-dollar bill, 
CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. This is 
her only method of assisting a public enter- 
prise in which she is interested. 
Address Clinton, this office. 


AMY one desiring a pleasant -home in a 
private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. Two bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 

and electric cars. A}l modern conveniencies. 
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Amusements, 


B.FAKEITH’S sts, 


Week of November ll, 


Mes. ALICE J, SHAW, 


rhe Fan 


BUNTH +0 RUDD. 


LARGEST LIST VAUDEVILLE STARS 


10 A.M.tet1o.%~ P.M. |} 


CASTLE sei. 


nt 


Beginning MONDAY, Noy, ) 


AND FOR ON} WEEK, 


Castle Sq. Opera C ‘pan 


-- ina New Producti 


LILY o-— 
KILLARNEY 


urday at Evening 
Prices for Am nd } 
1, 


Reserve 


BOW DOIN SQ.“ 


CHARLES F. ATKIN 
First Production on Any Stage 
New American Play, 


Northern Lights, 


A New and Elaborate Production. 
An Entirely New and Powerful Compan 


Ev'gs at 3 Mat 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


ven’gs at 8. Matir 


LAST WEEK. 


* The Greatest Success in Years 


THE FATAL CARD, 


osing 2 1 of —— . 
“aC vac YNTHS 
and withdrawn t CRO Vi 
because of the ng 
of TOO MUCH JOHN \ 

GILLETTE and Origi 


GRAND OPERA 1 


Season with New Stock 
Company begins . 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 


with the stirring me 


ye ars’ success ac! 


THE LUCK STAR 


There will appear in cast 
Miss Sadie Martinot, M Art 
Miss Laura Burt, M 
Miss Fanny Bloodgvod 
Miss Rose Tiffany, 

Little Olive Smith, 
Mr J. A. Washburn, 
Mr hn E ra e, 


Eve nings 8 


Mi ECHANICS 
FAIR 


EST Mechanical, . 
cational Exhibition ever givche 
New England. 
eR rm eee 


Artistic and Bir 








UBLIC appreciation manifested 
attendance twenty per cceal large 


than on former corresponding 43% 


Cadet 
USIC This Week, = -— 4. in orgasitt 
M Band and Mrs. F. A 











OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. ADMISSION 2 &t 
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SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


One FLiGHT. 


Horatian 


Park, 





Keene, N. H.—A 


Fortune In It. 


In Wealthiest 





Franklin 


asker 


( 


st charming sputs in 

from, and 603 feet above, 

> ining 300 acres, how 

vement: all surveyed and 

a graded, affording 

where stands a 35-ft 

ews of the city, the 

ary old Monadnock 

treme Hundreds 

ummer or permanent 

lings The present 

g by erecting a handsome 

[he tract also contains a fine 

lings in good repair. No 

y perty can be given in 

however, a complete 

botographic views at our 

~<HAPIN’S FARM 
Rostor 


Town in the State 


So acres, level, productive 
tons hay, keeps 3 cows and 

r; fruit in variety; brook runs 
boards; 1o-room houses 

‘on high land and com- 

w; barn 32x40, with cellar, 


j A, Stabie, Carmage room 
rder and well painted; price 
vads, pleasant drives, boat- 
ess demands full time of 

APIN’'S FAKM AGENCY, 


Fortune 


d estate at Scituate ; beau 
od house, 10 rooms, also 
arns, shed, carriage room, 

all buildings in first-class 
s 25 tons hay; 120 pod; 

beach ; 6 minutes to station, 
te was recently sold for 
mmer homes CHAP- 

Y, Herald Building, Boston 


County Farm 


123 acres, 54 in cultiva 
cords), 170 apple 
too peach trees, 20 grape 

riety; keep 10 head stock ; all 
trout brooks runs through; 
kitchen; barn 30x62, with 
rn barn, etc.; including good 
fowl, mowing machine 

all tools and crops, also new 
at the door; best of markets 
ig distance; price of 


AaSY irty 
HAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 


wood (100 


Great Sacrifice. 


from Boston (Sc. fare), cost 
arming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
eatly painted, in fine order ; 


$2000, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
ald Building,, Boston 


Danvers. 


) rooms, 4 open fre 
shec, shop, etc.; 3 minutes to 
ctrics ; 18,104 ft. of land; a 
i place, nicely situated in 
ed by grand old elms; price 
> FARM AGENCY, Herald 


( onway, N. H. 


Melro 


ome, commanding exquisite 
rom broad piazzas; g-room 


rovements, fine stables, &c., | 


ago by present owner; 120 
awn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
. art cash. CHAPIN’S 


} 
i Building, Boston. 





Old Lexington Homestead. 


2-Story house, 14 rooms, 
‘pproached by fine drive, 
¢ lawn, natural summer 
€ aromatic fragrance gives 
ge stable, clapboarded and 
&e price $9500; would 
perty. Details and 6 photos 
\GENCY, Herald Building, 


se Highlands. 


Stones, 11 rooms, bath, hot 
t, laundry, set tubs, electric 
ed cellar, lathed and plastered, 
aces, with handsome mantels, 
rdwood finish downstairs , 
nt and side ; bay windows; 
', a few fruit trees; 7 min- 

t $10,000 3 years ago 


2 price; 
ph to, CHAPIN'S FARM 
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ESTABLISHED i862. 


THE— 


Boston (OMMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 
and topics of the day. 


Editors : 


Advertisers = 


Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH 
enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading ” 
and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears 
some relation to the article advertised. 


COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and § 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the ok 
returns received. 


Up 
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EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 


She Sd! GS Ses! 
Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are 
sary to keep up with the business 


“hustle” of today. 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 
work —in fact, everything in the 


line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you need 
Our work will please you — also 


the price. 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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TEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


The Glasgow Citizen names the 
following as the ten most remark- 
able works of human labor: 

1. The Pyramids of Egypt and 
Mexico, the largest of which, near 
Cairo, known as the Great Pyramid, 
built by Cheops, King of Egypt, 
took 360,000 men twenty years to 
build. 

2. The artificial reservoir— Lake 
Moeris—built by Amenemha, of the 
twelfth dynasty, which served to 
store up the waters of the Nile dur- 
ing the seasons of floods, and dis- 
tribute them by canals over the 
land during the dry season, Its 
circumference was 3,600 furlongs, 
and, on its being allowed to fall 
into ruin, the fertility of the 
region became, to a serious extent, 
a thing of the past. 

3. lhe Taj Mahal, a tomb erected 
at Agra, in Hindostan, by Shah 
Jehan, over his Queen, Noor Jehan. 
It is built of the purest white 
marble, and yet seems so airy that, 
when seen from a distance, it is so 
like a fabric of mist and sunbeams, 
with its great dome soaring up, a 
silvery bubble about to burst in the 
sun, that even after you have touched 
it and climbed to its summit you 
almost doubt its reality. It cost 
over £ 3,000,000. 

4. The Temple of Baalbec, in the 
erection of which stones 62 feet 
long, 20 feet broad, and 15 feet 
thick have been used— more pro- 
digious masses than have ever else- 
where been moved by human power, 
and much exceeding in size any 
stones used in the Pyramids. 

5. The Temple of Karnak, de- 
scribed by Fergusson as the noblest 
effort of architectural magnificence 
ever produced by the hand of man. 
It covers twice the area of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and undoubtedly 
is one of the finest buildings in the 
world. 

6. The Great Wall of China, 

,280 miles in length. _ It is 20 feet 
in height, and in thickness 25 feet 
at the base, and 15 feet at the top. 

7. The Eiffel Tower, erected in 
the grounds of the 1889 Paris Ex- 
hibition, and 984 feet high, 

8. The Suez Canal, with 88 miles 
of waterway, connecting the Medi- 
terranean and Ked Seas, and form- 
ing the principle route to India, It 
cost more than £17,000,000 sterling, 
and 172,602 out of the 399,677 
shares were purchased by, and be- 
long to, the British Government. 

g. The railway bridge (the largest 
cantilever bridge in the world) over 
the Forth, with two spans, each of 
1,700 feet, erected at a cost of 
nearly £ 4,000,000, 

10. The Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
which deviates 13 feet from the per; 
pendicular. ¥ 

The following works were by the 
ancients esteemed the seven wonders 
of the world: The Pyramids; the 
Tomb of Mausoleus ; the Temple of 
Diana; the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon ; the Colossus of Rhodes ; 
the ivory and gold statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Pharos or Watch 
Tower of Egypt. 


Illustrated Lectures. 
BRAZIL. ‘INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 
120 TREMONT STREET, - - BOSTON. 
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CARPETS 


Are shown in larger variety by us than by 
any carpet house in New England 
Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 


season have been selected with great care. 
Our private patterns are a feature of our 


in our stock 
at the prices of regular mill patterns 


business, and they are shown 


Our reputation for low prices is already 


DOO COSOOOOOOOGY OOOGOC HOODS CHOGS 


established and is proven by our increased 


business each season 


Satisfaction guaranteed to all our patrons. 
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Thomas O’Callaghan & Co. 


558-562 Washington Street. 
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Beaver=-Kersey 


OVERCOATS 
$15.00. 


They Are Splendid Value, 
Carment is Worth $25. 


A Plain Statement of Facts. 


“Beaver-Kersey ” is a rare combination of strength and beauty, 
and in style and quality has never been equalled for the money. 
Last year, to introduce these superb Overcoats, we sold them at the 
exceptionally low price named above, and the enormous sale of them 
induces us to continue the same this season, although similar goods 
are sold everywhere for $25. 

Previous to our acquiring the exclusive control of this wonder- 
ful fabric, it was never offered to the public except by custom 
tailors at exorbitant prices. 

Fashioned by our own skilled workmen, with custom trimmings, 
we Cnnmces them to our patrons as a rare paren. 


Colors Are Black, Blue and Brown. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO,, 


395 WASHINCTON ST. 





and Every. 
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The Fashionable 


Cloak House of % 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


500 Washington St., cor. Bedford. 


STYLISH GARMENTS, ELEGANT FURS. % 
EXTRAORDINARY VALUES, | 
EVERYTHING UP TO DATE, 


= The place above all others to purchase 
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HLOUSEFURNISHING PURCHASERS 


SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedstcads. 


i You should visit the Carpet Department: 
=44| see the beautiful colorings of this season's sty’es 











A large assortment to select from. 


We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 


Hlustrated Circulars free, showing of 

leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets 

Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Morris 
$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 


SEHECIAL OF FER. 


To those who mention THe. ComMONWEALTH, we will delive! 


of charge to any point within 100 miles of Bos' 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





